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REV. CAMPBELL FAIR, D.D. 


FURTHER than that he is a clergyman 

by profession, the gentleman _repre- 
sented by this photograph is utterly un- 
known to the writer. When we remember 
that among the twelve apostles there was as 
much variety of character as could well be 
found among so many men—and one of 
them is represented as possessing a very 











bad character—the fact of a man being a 
clergyman is not a certain sign of his pos- 
sessing that harmony of faculty and organi- 
zation which is desirable in such a position, 
or that he is free from unfortunate natural 
tendencies, 

Some people seem to think that the 
phrenologist is bound to presuppose the 
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gvod character of all who are engaged in an 
honorable calling, and that it is something 
quite unnatural for him to recognize any- 
thing good in one whose vocation is cal- 
culated to break down and hold its subjects 
in a low level of morals. 

The portrait before us indicates a tem- 
perament both fine and strong. Its fine- 
ness is shown by the classical cut of the 
features, by the expression of the face, by 
the fineness of the skin, and by those pecu- 
liarities of appearance which are expressed 
under the head of “ Quality.’””’ The tough- 
ness, strength, and vigor of this character 
are manifested by the abundant, strong, 
dark hair and complexion, and by the build 
of the head. 

At the intellectual region we see sharp- 


ness, practical talent, intuition, quick im- | 


pression of truth, ability to gather in at a 
glance all the facts presented, and to derive 
trom them a definite idea or impression. 
This qualifies him to take a sweeping view 
of his surroundings, and to make such sharp 
inferences from them as will enable him to 
give a clear and vivid expression to his 
thoughts in word and act. If he were to 
practice extemporaneous speaking, and 
would trust, for his preparation, to a mere 
skeleton of the topics upon which he wished 
to treat, he would become a vigorous, ear- 
nest, clear, and rapid speaker, and the troop- 
ing thoughts that would come to him on the 
instant, suggested by the place and the oc- 
casion, as well as by the topic, would give 
him power to awaken and sustain an in- 
terest in his subject among thinkers, and 
hold their attention throughout. 

He inherits his intellect from his mother ; 
especially his power to gather facts, and 
form definite opinions, and ability to put 


these opinions and thoughts into words | 
His logical | 


easily, fluently, and specifically. 
cast of thought is indicated by the fullness 
in the upper part of the forehead ; but he is 
not one of those dry, hard, logical workers 
who can not come down to the common, 
active realities of life. He can so clothe the 
framework of his argument with incidents 
of common life that the discourse will seem 
fresh, original, and practical, and the strong 
trellis-work of logic will not be particularly 








seen, although it will uphold the foliage and 
fruitage of his subject. 

If he were a lawyer, he would take the 
facts, law, and logic of a case, and present 
them to the jury so that common men 
would see the point, would understand the 
argument, and carry it with them to the 
jury-room. He has an orderly cast of 
thought and character. System is one of 
his special points. He appreciates the witty. 
He sees the absurd and the ridiculous. He 
is a sharp critic of resemblances, contradic- 
tions, and adaptations. He reads character 
very. correctly, generally understands a 
stranger at a glance, and seems to adapt 
his conduct and conversation, as well as his 
selection of subjects, to the persons before 
him. If he were an extemporaneous preacher 
or lecturer, he would select half a dozen 
persons in his audience to talk to, and would 
address himself to these persons according 
to their mental peculiarities, until he saw 
each one yield assent to the sentiment. He 
would revolve and evolve the point by fresh 
illustrations, until the one he was especially 
addressing appeared to accept it. 

He has a generous spirit, is liberal in his 
feelings ; but is not one of those yielding, 
mellow men who can be molded and gov- 
erned by the caprice of his associates. 
From the day hg left the cradle he has been 
a marked personage; we do not now say, 
by greatness, but by that which was charac- 
teristic and specific and positive ; by deter- 
mination, by self-reliance, by pride and 
ambition, by the tendency to center himself 
on his own foundation, and face the world, 
with its difficulties, and not cry for help. 

If he were a lawyer, he would face oppo- 
sition squarely. He would address the jury 
with a calm strength and self-reliance which 
would be very impressive. He is not one 
who waits to find out everybody’s prefer- 
ences and prejudices, but he studies his 
duty, and then persistently acts upon the 
course which he thinks is right. He moves 
forward as the plow, not as it crashes 
through the field, upturning vegetation, un- 
housing animals and insects, but in another 
sense like it, taking a direct and earnest 
course, fulfilling duty as if there were noth- 
ing in the way. 
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He has Firmness enough to make him 
steadfast and unswerving; Self-esteem 
enough to give him dignity, self-reliance, 
and the desire to be arbiter of his own for- 
tune and the planner of his own course. 
He does not like to be dictated to; plans 
his own course as if he were alone; seeks 
to know what is right, proper, convenient, 
and just, and carries himself with steadfast- 
ness and strength in the path that seems to 
him proper. He is ambitious; and, while 
he is sensitive in regard to opinions which 


may be entertained respecting his motives, | 


he has more power than most men to rise 
above public praise, censure, and criticism. 

He has Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness enough to fight the battle of life man- 
fully and to move forward in the line of 
duty, as if he were strong enough to carry 
out his purposes; and he would impress 
people with the idea of power, resolution, 
and ability to conquer difficulties. : 

If he were in a secular field, like manu- 
facturing, commerce, railroading, or navi- 
gation, he would be a moving spirit and a 
controlling force among strong men. He 


has the signs of social power—the ability to | 


win friends and hold them. Still, with his 
governing and independent spirit, he is like- 
ly to be a little too overbearing and positive 
in the social circle. 

His intuitive sense of truth, his prompt- 
ness in forming opinions based on facts, and 
his resolution and firmness, all make him a 
master of many men who may have a 
broader logical mind, and who are more 
capable of reasoning and resolving abstruse 
subjects which demand a severe and critical 
course of reasoning. He is a natural leader 
in affairs; perhaps not the General to plan 
the. battle so much as a leader of men and 
the carrier out of the plans. He has a 
magnetic presence, and wherever he moves, 
people are attracted to him—are drawn into 
his wake. He exerts an overshadowing 
influence, and 1s very likely to be the master 
of the situation. 

We venture that he does not often run to 
his bishop for advice, but, knowing the 
general policy to be pursued, he carries 
himself with an individualism that is some- 
thing like that of the commander of a ves- 


sel in a squadron, who may obey the generaP 
sailing order as to the positions of latitude 
and longitude, but handles his own ship, is 
the master of his own crew, and makes ob- 
servations with his own instruments, and 
thus works out his position without help. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 





Though called to preach but a few years 
| since, Dr. Fair has already taken position 
| as one of the leading divines in Baltimore. 
| He was born in Holymount, County Mayo, 
Ireland, April 28, 1843. His father was 
| a large landed proprietor, at whose death, 
in 1846, the estate devolved upon and is 
now in the possession of his eldest son. He 
left a wife and eight children, all of whom 
are living. 

Our subject was educated principally by 
a private tutor. As a boy, he looked for- 
ward to becoming a civil engineer, and was 
accordingly placed under the instruction of 
one of the most distinguished members of 
that profession in Dublin, the late Maurice 
Collis. But, when about fifteen years old, 
he altered his mind, and decided to enter 
the ministry ; whereupon he was admitted 
to Trinity College. There he proved him- 
self an apt student, shared the honors of 
the institution, and was graduated with dis- 
tinction. 

He then entered upon his theological 
studies at St. Aidan’s Theological School, 
Birkenhead, England. There, too, his course 
was a very successful one, taking, in many 
of his examinations, the first position in his 
class. ‘ 

He was ordained a deacon by the late 
Lord Bishop of Chester, on Trinity Sunday, 
1865, his appointment being to the curacy 
of Holy Trinity Church, Birkenhead. The 
following year he received the order of 
Priest at the hands of the present Bishop 
of Chester, Dr. Jacobson. In November, 
1866, he was made Superintendent Mission- 
ary of the Irish Church Missions, Dublin. 
The following year was that ‘of his promo- 
tion as London secretary of the same so- 
ciety, with the curacy of St. Jude’s Church, 
Chelsea, and Deputation Secretary in the 
midland counties of England, and North 
and South Wales. 
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In September, 1868, an event occurred 
which proved the turning-point of his life. 
He was traveling from Birkenhead, En- 
gland, to Llanidloes, Wales, when he was 
involved in a terrible railroad accident, by 
which he sustained a paralysis of nerves at 
the base of the brain, and was deprived of 
the senses of sight, hearing, taste, and 
smell. A long confinement to his bed fol- 
lowed, and, when able to go out, being ad- 
vised to try a sea voyage, he came with his 
mother to the United States, arriving at 
New York in the latter part of 1870. 

A desire to explore the country led to a 
tour, in the course of which all the impor- 
tant cities between New York and New Or- 
leans were visited. ‘During this tour,” 
says the doctor, “I was received kindly 
wherever I went. To the Hon. H. D. Le- 
sesne, of Charleston, S. C., and Bishop 
Wilmer, of Louisiana, I am particularly in- 
debted. Their kindness to me, together 
with the great climatic advantages, led me 
to make this country my home ”’—a resolu- 
tion to which he still adheres, though not 
forgetting Ireland, which he visits an- 
nually. 

In 1871 he accepted the assistant rector- 
ship of Christ Church, New Orleans. He 
remained in this connection until 1875, 
when he became rector of St. Ambrose 
Church, New York city. The following 
June he removed to his present charge in 
Baltimore. 

He is now known as the popular rector 
of the Church of the Ascension—a reputa- 
tion which he has fairly won in the in- 
creased interest which he has aroused in all 
of her departments. His congregations are 
large and his schools crowded. Several 
societies have been established to push on 
the charitable and religious enterprises now 
in successful operation. Among: the church 
organizations are the “ Brotherhood,” for 
the gentlemen of the congregation, and the 
“‘ Aid Association,” for the ladies—while a 
“ Mothers’ Mission”. is the avenue through 
which the homes of the poor are reached 
and their necessities provided for. 

Dr. Fair is Secretary of the Convocation 
of Baltimore—a body of which the Rev. A. 








J. Rich is Dean. He is the author, too, of 
several popular lectures, and has recently 
published a work called “Sound Words,” 
embodying a course of Sunday instruction 
for children. 

With reference to his degree of D.D., the 
Baltimore American, of June 18th last, 
says: “The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
has been conferred on Rev. Campbell Fair, 
rector of the Church of the Ascension, by 
the University of Nebraska. The nomina- 
tion was by the Right Rev. Bishop Clark- 
son, and is the only D.D. degree conferred 
this year by the University. Mr. Fair is a 
gentleman of fine scholarly attainments, 
and his preaching is marked by the sim- 
plicity of language, directness of expression, 
and simple purity of style that are the char- 
acteristics of scholarly eloquence. His 
sermons are always brief, extempore exposi- 
tions of the matters pertinent to the selec- 
tions for the day, and during his rectorship 
the congregation of the Church of the As- 
cension has become very large in numbers, 
and active in church effort.” 

In 1875, Dr. Fair married Miss Alice 
McLean, .youngest daughter of the late 
Wm. J. McLean, a merchant of New Or- 
leans. Mrs. Fair is thoroughly one with 
her husband, particularly in the affections 
of his people. * 

It is noteworthy that Dr. Fair stands con- 
spicuously among his episcopal brethren as 
an earnest advocate of temperance reform, 
now and then discussing the subject before 
his people; and, as it would appear, with 
much good effect. 





TRUE HEROISM.—There are many great 
deeds done in the small struggles of life. 
There is a determined though unseen bra- 
very, which defends itself foot to foot in the 
darkness against the fatal invasions of neces- 
sity and baseness. Noble and mysterious 
triumphs which no eye sees, which no re- 
nown rewards, which no flourish of trumpets 
salutes. Life, misfortune, isolation, poverty, 
are battle-fields which have their heroes ; 
obscure heroes, sometimes greater than the 
illustrious heroes. 
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SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CUSTOMS—DIVINATION—CHARACTER-READING—PHYSI- 
OLOGY— MEDICINE, ETC. 


O the student of social science there is 

no field in the world of more interest 
than China. Here one lives in contempo- 
rary times with Abraham and Confucius, 
and may find the ideas of antiquity in full 
life and career at the present. We here 
meet with humanity in a greater variety of 
forms and under as varied conditions as are 
to be found in the human race. The influ- 
ence of food and occupation upon the phys- 
ical development of man is here as clearly 
marked as the same influence in the devel- 
opment of horses and cattle. Although the 
illustrations usually given of the Chinese ap- 
pear all to be taken from one model, yet 
there is no people presenting a greater va- 
riety of complexion and physical form. The 
effects of generations of cultivation of the 
same faculties and physical habits, have 
produced characteristic marks of each class, 
until one soon learns to locate a man in his 
relative position in society from his facial 
and physiological characteristics. 

Chinese society may be divided for conven- 
ience into the following classes: 1. The gen- 
try, which includes the literary and profes- 
sional classes, and from which the officials 
are usually chosen, 2. The commercial, 
which includes all grades of merchants. 3. 
The mechanical, including all artisans. 4. 
The agricultural, which covers the list of 
gardeners, norticulturists, florists, etc. 5. 
The religious, or the priests and nuns, which 
may be said to compose a distinct type. 6. 
The common laborers, or coolies; and I 
might add a seventh class, composed of the 
army and navy, which is chiefly recruited 
from the last-named division. 

Their regard for ancestors and the estab- 
lished usages of past ages requires that the 
son shall engage in the business calling of 
the father. Hence each of the above classes 
might be subdivided, forming as many dis- 
tinct classes as there are distinct callings— 
the fifth class must be excepted, as all their 
priests are celibates, and recruited from the 
other classes, but the choice is generally 





made so early in life that the sedentary and 
vegetarian life marks the physiognomy of 
the priest. 

The peculiar nature of their written lan- 
guage also tends to separate the different 
learned professions. . Hence each student is 
a specialist. There are but few compara- 
tively of the literary classes outside the 
priesthood who know anything of their re- 
ligious literature, and so of the other special 
branches. The natural result of this fact is 
to give greater deference to each professor 
in his department. Thus the judicial order 
is confined to a few judges in each district, 
from whose decision there is no appeal ; and 
likewise the medical fraternity, although, 
strange to say, they are among the most 
ignorant. Yet they wield an absolute in- 


fluence in their sphere, and all classes sub- 
mit to the most needless and excruciating 


torture upon the prescription of the docéor, 
simply because 4e is supposed to know all 
about it. 

Among the best patronized, most remu- 
nerative, and respectable of their learned 
professions is the fortune-teller, or clazrvoy- 
ant, whose business it is to study the sprites 
for fates of men, and thus know just what is 
safe and profitable for each man to do. So 
complete is the belief in the powers of this 
class, that nothing. is begun without first 
consulting an oracle, and his instructions 
are followed to the letter. This class corre- 
spond to, and are contemporary with, Daniel, 
the interpreter of dreams and handwriting 
upon the walls of ancient Babylon. When a 
house is built, the oracle is consulted to 
know where to put the doors. They think 
the devil is a great fool; hence the doors of 
all the houses are put in some eccentric 
angle, so that his satanic majesty may not 
find his way into the house to disturb the 
fortunes of the tenants. The idea is the 
same as that which obtains in the trap with 
an open trench for quails, which look around 
the wall for a place of escape, but never 
think to look in the center of the inclosure 
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for the open trench through which they had 
entered. When a person dies, the fortune- 
teller is called in, to ascertain a lucky posi- 
tion for the grave, and this is often a diffi- 
cult task—especially if deceased had money. 
It is much like the arduous task of praying 
the soul of a rich prodigal out of purgatory 
in Roman Catholic circles. It is no unu- 
sual thing for the dead to remain unburied 
for months or even years, waiting for the 
oracle to determine the proper place; or 
more often with the poor, waiting to get 
money to pay the fee, for fortune-telling is a 
cask business. There is no danger of the 
professional losing a patron by refusing 
credit, for the belief of the people is so com- 
plete that they dare not neglect this impor- 
tant feature, and thus incur the displeasure 
of the spirit of the dead, whose powers for 
evil are supposed to be unlimited. 

It not unfrequently happens that a bird 
will delay a wedding for days. The houses, 
wherever it is possible, are surrounded with 
trees or shrubbery, and these are the favor- 
ite resorts of birds, which are very numer- 
ous, and almost every variety of bird, espe- 
cially the crow and magpie, are connected 
with some tradition of ill luck. Hence, when 
the professional oracle is consulted with re- 
gard to a safe time for a marriage, he often 
tells them that a day must be selected upon 
which a certain bird either does or does not 
light upon the premises; and thus the 
bride is sometimes kept in waiting for days, 
while the family look out for the omen of 
good luck. If a crow cries over the head or 
abreast of a man on a journey, it fills him 
with a dread apprehension of some dire 
calamity. Very similar to traditions in some 
parts of the United States, where a dove 
cooing upon a housetop is a sure sign of a 
death in the family. This class of foretell- 
ing events is based upon a secret power of 
divination possessed by the professional. 

I have also met with men who were ex- 
amining heads and hands with a view to as- 
certaining their owner’s mental aptitudes. In 
other words, practices akin to those of Phre- 
nology and Physiology are found among the 
Chinese. True, their methods are in a crude 
state, as all their sciences are, yet they seem 
to have discovered that the contour of the 
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cranium has some relation to the mental 
aptitudes. I was not able to learn the ex- 
tent to which the decisions of the phrenolo- 
gist influenced the life of the subject, as the 
cases met with were generally those of 
young men. But the feature that impressed 
me was the implicit faith the people seem to 
have in what was told them. Once or twice 
I saw fathers having the heads of their 
boys examined, and were taking written 
charts of what was told them. For what 
purpose I did not learn. But it is fair to in- 
fer from their usual faith in their teachers, 
that the information was employed to direct 
the education of the boys; and if this were 
true, it was a good thing, even though the 
phrenologist depended simply upon his in- 
tuitive convictions in regard to the talents 
of his subjects. It is at this point that the 
teachings of the science should be regarded 
more in this country. There is too much 
tendency to put boys to doing that for which 
they have no natural talent, and I think it is 
largely due to this that there are so many 
men of mere passive character in the pro- 
fessions. It is good logic that said “the 
Lord had spoiled a No.1 blacksmith and 
made a very poor preacher out of the ma- 
terial.” 

It is rather remarkable that all modern 
sciences in the West have their counterpart 
in the East. There is scarcely an idea in 
our religion that has not a counterpart in 
Chinese religion ; and scarcely a superstition 
with respect to devils, witches, ghosts, etc., 
in China, that has not been also in the his- 
tory of Western nations, and even yet exists 
among the less thoughtful. This fact sug- 
gests that the proper methods of benefiting 
China are not to endeavor to create a revolu- 
tion in their ideas and systems, or to trans- 
plant our theories instead of theirs, but to 
accept their established theories and refine 
them by culture, as we have refined our 
own—eliminating the gross and superfluous, 
leaving only the true and useful. 

The Chinese have practically no knowl- 
edge of physiology. They have never prac- 
ticed anatomy—regarding the human body 
as too sacred to be dealt with in so sacri- 
legious a manner. They depend wholly 
upon the external shape for their system of 
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physiology. The result is that their theo- 
ries, or nearly all of them, are erroneous. 
They locate the heart in the abdomen, and 
suppose the soul to reside in the same place. 
Their treatment of disease is often the most 
absurd, as one would expect from such a 
superficial knowledge of the human body. 
The common diagnosis of chills, which is a 
very common complaint, is a possession of 
devils, and the shaking is the symptom. It 
is an offense to tell a man he has chills, for 
it is equivalent to telling him he has devils 
in him, and that implies that he is a great 
sinner, for, strange to say, they never accuse 
the devil of injustice. Their conduct to- 
ward this fabulous being is a constant en- 
deavor to outwit him. But all calamities 
are regarded as his work, and hence there is 
no sympathy for the suffering. 

Consumption is declared to be the loss of 
blood from the system, and the pale face of 
the patient is the evidence. Their treat- 
ment of this disease is to give the patient 
blood to drink. For this purpose consump- 
tives attend public executions, which are 


done by beheading, for the purpose of 
catching the blood of the victim in their rice 
bowls, to drink it medicinally. Small-pox 
is very general among them, and although 
they know nothing of vaccination, they have 
learned the benefits of inoculation, and this 


is extensively practiced. They regard this 
disease as under the special jurisdiction of a 
goddess, whose whole time is devoted to 
this one disease. They accordingly have 
images and pictures of the goddess, which 
are worshiped with much display. They 
pronounce the small-pox as “flowers of 
heavenly planting,” and the varioloid as 
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“ flowers of human planting.” No one dare 
speak reproachfully or disrespectfully of the 


put on the semblance of rejoicings. 
priest is first called in, who enthrones an | 
image of the goddess in the house, which is | 
worshiped by a committee in behalf of the 
patient. If this succeeds in bringing out | 
the pustules, no more is done; but if the | 
case is an urgent one, the priest is again | 
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called in, and the image is escorted through 
the streets with music (?) and fire-crackers., 
If this fail, a doctor is called in, and if then 
the paticnt dies, as they often do, strange to 
say, the matter is acquiesced in as one of 
fate. In either the event of death or recov- 
ery, the priest comes to escort the image of 
the goddess from the house. Thus this 
holy office is called into requisition with these 
people on occasions of distress, the same as 
in other countries. 

Their decision upon co/¢c is that it is an 
accumulation of wind in the stomach, and 
their treatment is most ludicrous. Last 
summer I was sojourning in a Buddhist tem- 
ple in the Li San Mountains, when I had an 
acute attack of cramps in the stomach, 
which came near being the end of me, and 
a solemn, greasy old priest stood by with 
his hands folded on his breast beseech- 
ing the huge idols to have mercy on the 
stranger ; and he recommended those in at- 
tendance to rub me down, I recovered, 
however, and I will never know whether the 
medicine I took or the old man’s prayers 
cured me; certain it was that I was in great 
distress, and the medicine and prayers were 
given, and I recovered. What logic, there- 
fore, will tell me the necessary relation be- 
tween the treatment and the cure ? 

Their knowledge of one of the most deli- 
cate and important branches of the science 
of medicine is sadly deficient, and from this 
results much suffering and death. I refer 
to midwifery. The medical missions in 
China are doing more good in this one di- 
rection by teaching their doctors how to 
treat dangerous cases than in any other 
way, yet these are often defeated by the 
prejudices of the people. They are too mod- 





| est to receive treatment, and expect relief in 
disease, lest the goddess be offended and | 
bring summary and speedy punishment. | 
When one is taken with this disease his | 
friends scnd congratulations, and the family | 
The | 


difficult cases by looking at the tongue and 
feeling the pulse of the patient. 

Last year a patient was received at a mis- 
sion ‘hospital at Hankow who had a suspi- 
cious wound upon his arm. The surgeon 
learned that the ancients had said that the 
flesh of the dutiful son, eaten by the father, 
would cure any disease, and this young 
man’s father had been afflicted with dropsy, 
and the son was persuaded by his friends 
that it was his duty to give flesh to cure his 
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father. They had, accordingly, with a razor 
cut a piece of flesh from the muscle of the 
boy’s left arm as large as a hen’s egg, and 
his mother had cooked the same with pork 
and beans and his father had eaten it. The 
old man died, however, and the boy was 
abused and accused of not having a pure 
spirit, or else his flesh would have made 
better medicine. 

Among the list of drugs and medicines 
are many of the most ludicrous things. Ti- 
gers’ bones, especially the claws, are of 
priceless value. Ginseng is worth its weight 
in gold ; one root, when properly wrapped in 
red and yellow paper, will bring from three 
to five Mexican dollars. Any unnaturally- 
developed bone or horns of goats, buffaloes, 
etc., are to be found among thejr medical 
collections. Last summer I found among 
the collection of a great doctor a head of a 
mountain goat, brought from Thibet, which 
had five distinctly-developed horns. I tried 
to buy the specimen, but found it too valu- 
able for my purse. In the same collection 
was the foot of a man, which had been 
taken off at the ankle-joint and dried. He 
called it the foot of a wz/d man. From 
what I could learn I concluded it to be a 
foot of one of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Central China, a colony of whom still exists 
in one of the western provinces. They are a 
very low type of humanity, and would be of 
historic and scientific interest if more was 
known of them. What virtue there was in 
that foot, medicinally, none but the initiated 

. know. But that there is great virtue none 
dare deny; otherwise the “great and good 
doctor” would not have it. Among their 
herbs and minerals, however, they have 
some of the most popular medicines, but 
they know practically nothing of pharmacy. 
Hence the practice of medicine in China is 
one of the most worthless things imagina- 
ble. And as tosurgery, it is even worse; they 
can not puncture an ordinary abscess or boil. 
Once I saw an itinerant doctor, a sort of 
street-corner-patent-medicine-man, who had 
a statue or figure of a human body made of 
cloth and stuffed, much like the rag-doll of 
the nursery. Upon this figure he had a 
chart drawn, with points to indicate the vi- 
tal functions, and he had a number of long 





needles with which he punctured the flesh 
over the various organs supposed to be dis- 
eased. This man treated upon the “ coun- 
ter irritant” plan. In a year’s travel and 
residence among them I only met with one 
incident of this kind. 

It is indeed a novel feature to find among 
a people so shrewd and so given to litera- 
ture such a remarkable lack of common 
sense. The most ridiculous theories are 
propounded with all the gravity of certainty 
and authority. I can not conceive of any- 
thing too absurd to be accepted by the Chi- 
nese mind, if it only has tradition or men- 
tion in the c/assécs to back it. 

W. G. BENTON, 


“> 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


i ew manner in which the Pyramids were 
built is thus clear enough : the mechan- 
ical skill their construction shows must re- 
main a marvel. The main materials were, in- 
deed, quarried from the limestone rock on 
which the monuments stand, but the finest 
quality used was brought from quarries on the 
opposite side of the river, and, in the in- 
stances in which granite was employed, 
usually for details, froni the First Cataract. 
How were the vagt blocks lowered from the 
quarries and transported to the river, how 
embarked, again transported to the edge of 
the desert, raised to the low table-land on 
which the Pyramids stand, and then eleva- 
ted to the heights required, in the case of the 
Great Pyramid up to above 450 feet, and 
how were not alone the casing-stones, but 
also the stones lining and roofing the narrow 
passages and chambers, fitted with an ex- 
actness that has never been surpassed? We 
know from their pictures something of the 
machinery of the Egyptians, how they trans- 
ported huge masses of stone by the use of 
the labor of men or oxen, on sledges moving 
on rollers, and we also know that great 
causeways led up from the valley of the Nile 
to the plateau of the Pyramids. But this is 
all. Of their mode of raising masses we are 
wholly ignorant. People have talked of 
mounds up which the stones were dragged 
to build the Pyramids, but the work of con- 
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structing an easy incline for a pyramid 460 | 
feet high would have been tremendous, and | 
the materials, unless it was built of stone, 
would not have been at hand. At present | 
we are as far as ever from a solution of this | 
curious problem. 


The Great Pyramid was originally 480 | 
feet high, and each side of its base measured | 
764 feet, dimensions slightly reduced by its | 
use as a quarry in later times. The suc- | 
cessive Muslim capitals of Egypt, of which | 
Cairo is the latest, have been built of the 
monuments of Memphis. The city and its 
temples have disappeared, and left scarcely | 
a trace; yet the larger Pyramids have lost | 
but a small portion of their materials, and 
where there are marks of ruin, it is rather 
due to the efforts of explorers than to the 
actual removal of the stones from the site. 
Seen from afar, on what Horace well calls 
their royal site, the vastness of the Pyramids 
strikes us ; as we approach them, and begin 
to distinguish the courses of stone, this im- 


pression wanes, to return with an oppress- 
ive force as we stand beneath them. All 


| other works of man are dwarfed by them, 


but it must be remembered that no other 
works of man occupied a whole nation, as 


| it is all but certain the greater Pyramids did, 
| for one or even two generations each. No 


public works save the Pyramids are known 
of the Memphite kingdom. When true 
ublic works begin, Pyramids become far 
ess costly, like that of the wise king who 
excavated the Lake Meeris. 

The object of each Pyramid was to en- 
tomb a single mummied king: sometimes 


| two supulchral chambers may point to a 


double burial: in one case an early monu- 
ment, the Third Pyramid, seems to have 


| been enlarged by a later sovereign; but in 


general each monument seems to have been 
designed for a single entombment. The 
purpose of so vast a labor is no longer a 
mystery if we may assume that the Egyp- 
tians held the preservation of the body to be 
essential to immortality. It is certain that 
all Egyptian tombs were constructed under 
the influence of a belief in the immortality 
of the soul.—Contemporary Review. 





BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER XII.—Continued. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE FACULTIES. 


VERY mental faculty has its legit- 
imate sphere of activity and is es- 
sential in adapting man to his relations 
and surroundings in the present life. 
If any organ be deficient in the brain, 
the mind in that particular will be 
wanting in the completeness of its man- 
ifestation. But some organs are much 
more important than others in the in- 
fluence which they exert over the life 
and conduct of the individual. Color, 
for instance, may be entirely wanting, 
yet the person be well qualified to win 
success in avocations where a capacity 
to judge of hue and tint is not re- 
quired; or he may be deficient in the 
organ of Tune, and yet have excellent 
capacity for a wide sphere of useful- 
ness. If, however, the organ of Cau- 





tiousness be very small, there will be a 


lack of prudence and forethought which 
will extend to every department of the 
individual’s activity, and prove a se- 
rious hindrance to his success in any 
independent vocation. Or, if Firmness 
be wanting, vacillation will characterize 
the individual in all his affairs, and 
prevent him from accomplishing results 
which in other respects he may be ad- 
mirably fitted to achieve. On the other 
hand, as every organ tends to activity 
with a degree of energy proportioned to 
its size, if one be developed much in ex- 
cess of all the others, it will give a bias 
to the mind which it will be difficult to 
correct. An intellectual organ may be 
possessed in a very large degree, and 
seek its gratification to the fullest ex- 
tent without detriment to the individual 
or the community ; but an exceedingly 
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large organ of propensity or sentiment 
will warp the character, and may prove 
a serious impediment to the success 
and happiness of the individual. Bid- 
der and Colburn, through very large 
organs of Number, while yet mere chil- 
dren, astonished the world by their 
mathematical calculations. Mozart’s 
greatly developed Tune sought its grat- 
ification, at a very early age, in musical 
composition, and in after years delight- 
ed the world with divine symphonies. 
We look upon these men in wonder, 
and admire their genius. But had this 
excessive development been in the re- 
gion of propensity, at Amativeness or 
Alimentiveness, for instance, we would 
have been disgusted with their exhibi- 
tions of sensuality or gluttony. Or 
had these intellectual organs changed 
places with the sentiments of Hope, or 
Benevolence, we would have pitied 
them for the failure and misery 
brought upon themselves and others 
through excessive hopefulness and gen- 
erosity. 

Thus, when any mental organ is great- 
ly predominant or deficient, the result is 
necessarily a departure from harmony 
in the mental manifestations, and from 
symmetry of character. 

But some faculties are higher in au- 
thority than others, and are naturally 
fitted to be the guiding and controlling 
powers of the mind. Hence a mind 
well constituted to cope with the exist- 
ing conditions of huiman life should 
possess these powers a little in excess 
of the inferior or ancillary faculties, so 
as to enable them to exercise the habit- 
ual supremacy which is necessary to 
regulate properly the moral and secular 
life. 

The careful reader of the preceding 
chapters will need but little reflection to 
determine for himself what organs 
should be the stronger for this purpose. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ACTION OF THE FACULTIES. 


ALL the mental faculties in their in- 
dividuality are mere instincts. They 
spring involuntarily into activity on 
being excited, and though we may re- 
press their manifestation, we can not 
avoid the feeling which accompanies 
the exercise of an organ, when once it 
has been excited to activity; Acquisi- 
tiveness, for instance, instinctively de- 
sires to possess, and the accumulation 
of property affords it gratification. If 
there were no feeling of fear, nor any 
sentiment of justice in the mind, it 
would seize upon property wherever it 
existed without regard for the rights of 
others, or dread of the pain which 
might be inflicted by him whose rights. 
it would assail. 

In the squirrel, Acquisitiveness acts 
thus blindly and instinctively. The 
mere sight of an ear of corn would be 
sufficient to excite it to activity, and 
impel it to seize upon the grain, and to 
store it away for future use. Just so 
Alimentivenessacts in the bird, prompt- 
ing it to help itself to seeds which may 
be exposed to its gaze. The only 
power of mind which would prevent 
these from instantly gratifying their 
desire is Cautiousness, which, if danger 
were near, would repress the manifesta- 
tion of Acquisitiveness in the squirrel, 
and Alimentiveness in the birds. They 
have neither Conscientiousness to re- 
mind them of the rights of others, nor 
intellect to teach them how they may 
supply themselves with food without 
violating any principle of duty. 

Philoprogenitiveness is equally blind 
and instinctive in its activity. It is 
naturally related to children, and they 
are the objects which afford it gratifi- 
cation. If they are well and happy, it 
delights in their felicity, or if they are 
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in pain, it is grieved and sorrowful; but 
it is incapable of perceiving what is 
good for these children for their own 
sakes, or of devising schemes for pro- 
moting their welfare and enjoyment. 
This is abundantly evident from the 
commonly observed fact that many 
mothers, through the great activity of 
Philoprogenitiveness unregulated by 
reason, pamper and spoil their children, 
and bring upon them as well as upon 
themselves much unnecessary trouble 
and unhappiness. 

The intellectual organs, in like man- 
ner, respond instinctively to impres- 
sions. A very active organ of Tune 
tends involuntarily to activity, and 
makes music through its own instinct- 
ive impulses. Number, also, when 
very large, instinctively prompts the in- 
dividual to perform arithmetical com- 
putations. And even Causality, the 


highest organ of intellect, in its own 


individuality is a mere instinct blindly 
seeking to know causes and remote re- 
lations, but there its activity stops. Of 
itself it can not apply the knowledge 
which it acquires to any useful purpose. 
Every day life brings us into contact 
with men who think, theorize, and 
scheme without any apparent object 
of a practical or useful nature. Books 
of large dimensions are published, 
which are full of dreamy speculation, 
and lacking entirely in positive appli- 
cation to any subject. 

When we rise into the moral region, 
we find its faculties characterized by 
the same instinctive activity. Benevo- 
lence, for instance, acting alone, would 
prompt the individual to rush to the 
aid of the distressed without considering 
the danger which might threaten it, and 
to give liberally of its bounty to relieve 
suffering, though by doing so it might 
take the bread out of the mouths of its 
own children and reduce itself to poverty. 





Veneration in like manner gives a 
mere impulse to reverence or worship. 
In itself it can not discern what objects 
are worthy of its homage, as is shown 
by the religious practices of the unciv- 
ilized or unenlightened races in bowing 
down to sticks and stones, and even to 
animals of the lowest order. 

Conscientiousness, although possess- 
ing a very high office as a regulator of 
the other faculties, is blind and instinct- 
ive in its activity. It prompts to the 
performance of duty, obligation, and 
justice, but the nature of duty and 
obligation as understood by any one 
person is dependent upon his birth, 
training, and associations. The “ con- 
science ” of a Carib, or Hindoo, differs 
much from the moral sense of the En- 
glishman. A Carib, stimulated by the 
feeling of duty to his people and himself, 
would do things which an Englishman 
would regard with abhorrence. In its 
application to human affairs, Conscien- 
tiousness under the guidance of the 
intellect is necessarily variable. [t 
may decide upon a case to-day in ac- 
cordance with the facts which are laid 
before it, but to-morrow, when new 
facts are acquired, it may give an en- 
tirely different, perhaps opposed decis- 
ion. It restrains the other faculties 
because it is pained when they pass 
beyond the bounds of what is just 
and right, but it is the intellect which 
defines those boundaries. 

Thus each faculty acting alone seeks 
its gratification blindly, and with a 
degree of energy proportioned to its 
size and the influences of quality and 
temperament. It has no power of it- 
self to set a limit to its activity, but 
seeks its indulgence without restraint, 
except that imposed by the other fac- 
ulties. 

Special characteristics of the classes. 
—We come now to consider the ques- 
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tion: In what faculty or class of facul- 
ties does the restraining and guiding 
power of the mind over its own activity 
reside? This will be understood clear- 
ly, we think, after we shall have dis- 
cussed the peculiar characteristics of 
the three great classes of faculties, viz. : 
the Animal, the Intellectual, and the 
Moral. The peculiar characteristic of 
the animal faculties is_ selfishness. 
Their activity terminates in self, fam- 
ily, or friends, and they never seek the 
welfare of mankind in general. The 
propensities, located at the side-head 
around the ears, are entirely personal in 
their activity. Alimentiveness is related 
to the food which nourishes the indi- 
vidual’s own body. Vitativeness gives 
him a love of life from the mere pleasure 
of existence. Combativeness imparts 
the boldness to oppose all encroach- 
ment on his own individual rights. 
Destructiveness seeks to destroy, that 
the individual himself may not be de- 
stroyed. Acquisitiveness is gratified 
with accumulating for the mere pleas- 
ure which it experiences in self-aggran- 
dizement. Secretiveness suppresses 
feelings which it may be injurious to 
one’s interest to manifest, and gives 
slyness and reserve which are often 
highly useful in maintaining the indi- 
vidual against superior power; and 
Cautiousness supplies the prudence 
and guardedness essential to the main- 
tenance of existence amid the countless 
dangers which beset man’s pathway. 
These faculties may minister greatly 
to the welfare and happiness of man- 
kind in general, as well as to the indi- 
vidual’s own aggrandizement. Acquis- 
itiveness, for instance, may accumulate 
that it may give the more liberally to 
objects of charity. Combaliveness may 
fight valiantly in defense of the weak 
and the oppressed, without considering 
its own advantage. Secretiveness and 








Cautiousness may be exercised in the 
interest of a stranger, without any re- 
gard to self; but it is only as they are 
conjoined with the higher sentiments of 
justice and benevolence, that their mo- 
tives are subservient to the welfare of 
others. 

In the domestic propensities we ap- 
pear to make some advance upon the 
individual selfishness of the faculties 
which we have been considering, but 
they are entirely selfish in their nature. 
They terminate in other individuals, 
and experience pleasure in the happi- 
ness of those individuals, or are pained 
by their suffering, but it is only because 
of their natural relation to those ob- 
jects. The love which springs from 
Amativeness in its severalty is faithless 
and indifferent to the welfare of the 
object of its attachment; but in com- 
bination with the other social organs 
and the moral sentiments, it becomes a 
most powerful element in the mainte- 
nance of social order; some of the no- 
blest institutions of a philanthropic and 
esthetic nature known to man have 
sprung from its, influence. 

Philoprogenitiveness gives a love for 
children and an interest in them solely 
because they are the objects to which 
it is naturally related. It generally acts 
along with Benevolence, and a disinter- 
ested regard for its object mingles with 
and elevates the mere instinct of pa- 
rental affection. But in its own indi- 
viduality it is entirely selfish. 

Adhesiveness inclines us to make 
friends, and to indulge social and fra- 
ternal feelings; but it does not give us 
an interest in its object for that qbvject’s 
sake. It loves merely for the sake of 
the pleasure which it experiences in the 
object of its attachment. The ox will 
sometimes pine and become sick when 
his companion is removed, but he does 
not grieve for his companion on that 
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companion’s account, but solely be- 
cause his Adhesiveness is disagreeably 
affected by the absence of an object 
which afforded it pleasure. His grief 
is of the same stamp whether his com- 
panion has been led to the slaughter- 
house, or introduced to a much more 
agreeable condition, and is assuaged 
only by time, or the introduction of 
another object upon which Adhesive- 
ness may be exercised. 

The sentiments of Self-esteem and 
Love of Approbation are entirely per- 
sonal in their nature; the former leads 
us to esteem ourselves and whatever 
belongs to us, and is completely cen- 
tered in self; the latter is delighted 
with praise, and the good-will and 
respect of our fellow-men. It may, 
indeed, lead us to treat them kindly, 
and to make considerable sacrifice of 
ease and comfort to do them service; 
not, however, that they may be made 


happier, but that our own Approbat- 
iveness may be gratified by the praise 
and esteem which will be accorded in 
return for our kindness. 


Thus all the propensities and feel- 
ings which man possesses in common 
with the lower animals center in self as 
their object, and never lead the indi- 
vidual to do good to others purely 
from a desire to promote their welfare. 

The common characteristic of the 
Moral Sentiments, on the other hand, is 
unselfishness. They tend to lead the 
individual’s thoughts and desires from 
self outwardly, and they would sacri- 
fice every selfish impulse to duty and 
principle. 

Benevolence is entirely unselfish in 
its nature. The misery and unhappi- 
ness of others cause it pain, and it 
finds its highest gratification in allevi- 
ating their distress and promoting their 
enjoyment. Its-activity, indeed, affords 
the individual himself much pleasure, 





but the normal activity of any organ is 
attended with pleasure. Its ultimate 
aim is the good of others. 

Veneration gives the tendency to 
worship the Supreme Being, and to 
reverence whatever is great and good. 
It is directed exclusively to other ob- 
jects, and tends to humble self in the 
contemplation of their noble and vener- 
able qualities. Hope looks with happy 
anticipations to the future, and is de- 
lighted with the expectation of good to 
come. It may, indeed, lead the indi- 
vidual to look forward to a good which 
shall be exclusively his own, but it is 
not necessarily selfish in its activity. 
Marvelousness gives faith in the unseen, 
and a love of the new and the won- 
derful, but there is no appropriation to 
self in its activity. Conscientiousness 
recognizes our own rights as well as 
those of others, but it would not dimin- 
ish these, or add to those, one iota be- 
yond the strict requirements of justice, 
It raises the individual entirely above 
all personal considerations, and enables 
him to condemn himself as readily as 
another, and to sacrifice every personal, 
family, or friendly interest on the altar 
of duty. 

Thus the moral sentiments, inas- 
much as they tend to lift the individ- 
ual above all selfishness, and prompt 
him to seek the welfare and happiness 
of other beings as their object, are su- 
perior to the animal propensities and 
sentiments, and are naturally constitu- 
ted to exercise a restraining influence 
over them whenever their undue ac- 
tivity would lead to abuse. But we 
have seen that the moral sentiments 
themselves are blind and instinctive in 
their activity, and when excessively 
developed, just as liable to run into 
abuse as the propensities; hence, while 
they are naturally constituted to exer- 
cise the restraining power over the 
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mind, they aré not fitted to be the 
guides of any faculty or class of facul- 
ties. This is the 


PROVINCE OF THE INTELLECT, 


which is fitted to gather knowledge 
from every quarter of the universe, to 
trace out the laws which govern the 
world, and to perceive the relations 
which every being and every object 
hold to each other. It thus gives us 
the power to foresee consequences and 
to anticipate results, which may be in 
the highest degree useful in warding 
off calamities and in promoting enjoy- 
ment. 

Acquisitiveness, for instance, being 
large and active, may desire to acquire 
wealth. A well-developed Conscien- 


tiousness may exercise its due author- 
ity, and restrain Acquisitiveness from 
encroaching on the rights of others, in 
gratifying its desire. 


But unless the 
Intellect be well instructed in the de- 
tails of the occupation through which 
gratification is sought for, failure and 
chagrin will be likely to ensue. Given 
equal Acquisitiveness and Conscien- 
tiousness, the larger the Intellect, and 
the better informed it is in regard to 
the laws of trade and the relations of 
the things with which men deal, the 
more complete, far-reaching, and com- 
prehensive it is in its operation, and 
the greater will be the success in the 
accumulation of property. 

Benevolence may be possessed in 
such a large degree that the mind may 
run habitually on schemes of. charity, 
but unless the Intellect be sufficiently 
powerful and well informed to form wise 
plans, and to carry them out completely, 
Benevolence will fail of its purpose. 

Through the organ of Veneration, man 
isnaturally prone to religion, and dis- 
posed to worship the Supreme Being, 
and to reverence whatever is great and 





sacred; but if we look back over the his- 
tory of any people, we will find that the 
worthiness of the object on which their 
Veneration has been exercised has, in 
general, accorded with their degree of 
intelligence. Unenlightened by Intel- 
lect, Veneration has led man to pros- 
trate himself before idols of wood and 
stone, and to worship beasts and dis- 
gusting reptiles. It has made him the 
slave of superstition, and caused him 
to bow down in abject submission to 
priests, to yield implicit obedience to 
the asserted representatives of Divinity, 
even to the giving up of life and prop- 
erty at their command; and it has 
invested with the utmost sacredness 
meaningless forms and ceremonies in 
religious worship. As man has risen 
in intelligence, priestly authority has 
decayed, superstition has given place 
to intelligent faith, forms and ceremo- 
nies have lost their sacredness, and the 
objects of veneration have risen to the 
true dignity of man’s nature. 
Amativeness, Conjugality, and others 
of the domestic faculties, may inspire 
a person with .a powerful interest in 
another, and ardently desire to form 
an alliance with him. ‘This love may 
be sanctified by the truest and purest 
devotion which Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence can inspire; yet if the 
Intellect shows the alliance to be im- 
proper, unhappiness will inevitably en- 
sue. The true cause of a very large 
proportion of marital infelicity lies just 
here. In selecting matrimonial part- 
ners, the feelings are too often allowed 
to forestall the judgment. They fasten 
upon their object before the Intellect has 
had an opportunity to become familiar 
with its qualities. Were the Intellect 
keen enough to discern character and 
motive, and powerful enough to rise 
above the bias of the feelings, it would 
be in the best condition to guide the 
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individual to an object in which every 
feeling might be gratified, and the 
person find enduring happiness. 

The peculiar province of the Intellect, 
then, is to guide and direct the other 
faculties in their efforts at gratification. 
It may be exercised in conjunction 
with the moral sentiments, and dewise 


schemes for the promotion of justice, | 


charity, and good-will among men; or, 


combined with the propensities, it may | 


lay plans which will subvert justice, 
destroy happiness, and bring untold 
miseries on mankind. If the moral 
sentiments are deficient, the stronger 
the Intellect, the greater will be the 
individual’s capacity for knavery. The 
shrewdest criminals possess keen pow- 
ers of observation which are made the 
servants of the masterful propensities, 
and minister to their gratification; the 
moral sentiments not being powerful 
enough to exercise their rightful au- 
thority over the other faculties. 


Right Conduct results from the har- 
monious activity of these three classes 
of faculties. The propensities impart 
prudence, forethought, courage, and 
energy to the character; the moral 


'sentiments supply the principles by 


which conduct should be regulated; 
and the Intellect is the discriminating 
power which is essential to guide the 
other faculties in their instinctive efforts 
at gratification. In order, however, to 
fit the Intellect to perform this duty 
successfully, it must be fully instructed 
in the laws and relations of the objects 
on which the other faculties are exer- 
cised. By nature, the Intellect is con- 
stituted to acquire information concern- 
ing all the relations of man, and is sus- 
ceptible of training and culture to an 
indefinite extent, there being no con- 
tingency in this life which the reason- 
ing sense can not fairly resolve. 


* * * * 


RENTING ONE’S CONSCIENCE. 


[NoT inappropriate to follow what has 
been said in the foregoing paper, are these 
reflections which are found in an exchange. ] 

“ The whole question ofthe relative moral 
responsibility of employer and employed 
is not in danger of too frequent or too 
careful consideration by either party. It 
is certain that the employer has no right to 
shift the responsibility of bad acts done by 
his own suggestion, merely because they are 
performed by his agents. It is equally cer- 
tain that the agent can not silence a reprov- 
ing conscience by the reflection that his evil 
doings were of his employer’s bidding. And 
yet both too often seek to evade their own 
direct responsibility, acting on man’s uni- 
versal and perverse desire to get behind 
something or other, ostrich fashion, if only 





not care whether he fights with Eugene, 
Marlborough or Saxe, with Rupert or 
Cromwell, that man has fallen pretty low 
down. It is pretty bad to be engaged on 
Tuesday writing up a revival, and then en- 
gaged on Saturday, on another paper, writ- 
ing it down. That, géntlemen, is a thing we 
have all got to bear in mind. The press of 
this country has been losing influence for 
thirty-five years, because the opinion is gain- 
ing that writers have sold their swords. ... , 
It is your business, young gentlemen, to 
raise the standard of morals, to encourage 
that perfect moral conviction of the man 
who writes that he will go to the cross, if 
necessary, for his opinions.’ The same 
truth runs through all other employments, 


, | A clerk who knows his employer’s business 
his own head be out of sight. As Edward | 


to be improper had better starve than work 


Everett Hale justly said in a recent speech | for him another day. A minister who stands 


to young journalists of Boston: ‘If a man 


has sold his soul so completely that he does | 


up in his pulpit after he has ceased to be- 
lieve the fundamental doctrines of his 
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Church, is a Liguori without Liguori’s con- 
sistency. A physician who pretends to cure 
by a system he knows to be false, is not 
very far removed from a murderer. Nor 
is the legal profession exempt from the sway 
of ordinary honesty. Where is the Script- 
ure justification for the plea sometimes put 
forth by able lawyers, that their first duty 
is to free their clients by any means what- 
soever? Is this the commandment, ‘ Thou | 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 

neighbor, save when addressing a jury’? | 


What shall we say of advocates who sud- | 
denly break in upon their ordinary plea for | 
a prisoner whom they know to be guilty, | 
and say in their most solemn manner: | 
‘Gentlemen, on my honor as a man, and | 
quite aside from my duty as a lawyer, I tell 
you that [ know the prisoner to be inno- | 
cent’?’’ 





--- 


COLUMBIA'S PROPHECY. 


Tus is the title of an odd series of rhymes said | 
to have been found in an old scrap-book dated | 
November 16, 1809. A contributor to the World’s 
Crisis, of Poston, essays an interpretation, which 
in some respects is decidedly ingenious. We, 
however, give the lines without his notes, pre- | 
ferring to let the reader make his own comments | 
and application ; only essaying the remark that | 
a considerable number of “ld prophecies,” 
which for atime excited intcrest and discussion, 
have been found to be only the work of clever 
men, who sought in this way to impose upon 
popular credulity.—Eb. 


Co_umBiA, home of liberty, 

Shall not twenty rulers see, 

Ere there shall be battle smoke, 
Ere peace shal] seem to be broke 
And in waves of peril tossed, 
The ancient order be deem’d lost. 


But Columbia shall again 

Rise, and fairer be than then. 
Wonders grcat all men shall see, 
Coaches without steeds shall be, 
Air shall burn, and water fly 
Swift as eagles cut the sky. 


Brother shall with brother speak 

Whom he hath not seen a week ; 

Letters shall go ’neath the deep, 

Likewise o’er the mountains steep ; 

Boats shall sail against the wind, | 
Or, sailless, leave fleet ships behind, | 


Men shall speak to brazen ears 
That shall be mouths in after years ; 
Word spoken shall be sent by post, 
And no syllable be lost. 

A drop of water shall bave then 
The force of many thousand men. 


Ghosts shall guide the plow, and rain 
And snow shall fall as men ordain. 

» The commonest of stone or stick 
Other shall be than leng, broad, thick. 
Here and in a foreign clime 
Men shall be at the same time. 


Bread, folks shall from ashes bake, 

Ice they shall to diamonds make. 

And the salt seas his (their) thirst shal] slake. 
Fish shall be where fish are not ; 

Wells of fire shall be sought ; 

Women shall be turned to men. 


All these things shall happen—wien ? 
They shall happen—not before 

Six years shall be reckoned four; 
Thirteen shall be thirty-nine ; 

This shall be the certain sign : 

Nine and nine reversing take 

(Eight and one the nine shall make). 
When ninety-two are eighty-one, 

All these marvels shall be done. 


TRIPLET MAXIMS. 
* 


THREE things to love—courage, gentlencss, 
and affection. 

Three things to admire—intellect, dignity, and 
gracefulness. 

Three things to hate—cruelty, arrogance, and 


| ingratitude. 


Three things to delight in—beauty, frankness, 
and freedom. 

Three things to wish for—health, friends, and 
a contented spirit. 

Three things to like—cordiality, good honor, 
and cheerfulness. 

Three things to avoid—idleness, loquacity, and 
flippant jesting. 

Three things to cultivate—good books, good 
friends, and good humor. 

Three things to contend for—honor, country, 
and friends. 

Three things to teach—truth, industry, and 
contentment. 

Three things to govern—temper, tongue, and 
conduct. 

Three things to cherish—virtue, goodness, and 
wisdom. 

Three things to do—think, live, act. 





POE AND RACHEL, 














fepartment of {)ur Social {elation 
NY, <] Domestic happiness, thou ouly mans i 


Of paradixe that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 











POE AND 


wie the world. never let Edgar Poe 
rest? I see it stated in one of the 
papers that it has been discovered, by ex- 
amining his dust, that the brain is ossified, 
and rattles in the skull! “To what base 
uses may we come at last!” 

To apply the caliper of moral measure- 
ment to this child of genius seems labor 
lost. There must have been in him a 
chameleon-like temperament, by which he 
assimilated to those with whom he associ- 
ated, and thus each analyzer of Poe gives 
us a glimpse of his own idiosyncrasies rather 
than a revelation of this unique, wonderful 
creation. 


I prefer to regard these persons of rare, 
exceptional genius as demonized—in a high, 


not malignant sense. When Luther stood 
before the august Diet convened at Worms, 
his memorable saying, “ Here stand I, I 
can not be otherwise,” was a conscious illus- 
tration of this. He, Luther, courageous, 
penetrating, discerning, could be only Lu- 
ther, just as the cells of his brain and the 
leadings of conscience had brought him 
down from the ages. A strong will may 
achieve much; but the bias of nature can 
not wholly be controvened. 

I like the Bible method of biography, that 
gives us the facts of a life and leaves the 
moral status to be adjusted by the reader. 
There we have Sarah forcing Hagar and 
Ishmael out into the-wilderness ; Rebecca 
inciting her son Jacob to deceive her hus- 
band and wrong her less-favored child ; 
Rachel and Lear, with their domestic quar- 
rels; and all down the history of the favored 
people, heinous crimes committed, scarcely 
without reprehension ; the design being to 
give us the experience of individual life, 
good and bad, praiseworthy or blame- 





RACHEL. 


worthy, with surprising candor, as if facts 
were the only important things in delineat- 
ing a life. But a careful observer will de- 
tect an enlarging silver thread of approval 
for the truly excellent pervading all the 
pages of Jewish history; as in the wise 
courtesy of Abigail, and the steadfastness of 
the mother of the Maccabees. I think we 
must learn to accept genius as it is, and not 
pester it with too critical an eye, leaving the 
“stern daughter of the voice of God,” Duty, 
to look after her wise children and approve 
them in her own time and way. Our judg- 
ments of genius, in any sense, seem an im- 
pertinence. Who are we, that we dare 
condemn ?—we, who have not the spear of 
Ithurial, to test the right of a being to be 
just what he is, and nothing else; to be 
what he is, and powerless to be otherwise— 
part and parcel of a lurid phantasmagoria, 
over which steal weird shadows, half hu- 
man, half devilish—half divine, it may be. 

We may hold the breath, feeling as if 
some hidden arcana were about to open be- 
fore us—the breaking of the last magic seal 
once held by old King Solomon, by which 
the demons of Eblis are about to break from 
their bondage; but it is becoming in us to 
look on, and hold our peace. 

In 1855, New York was alive with excite- 
ment over one of these wondrous demon- 
ized creations. The windows in Broadway 
were full of a tall, statuesque figure, about 
whom the classic robe fell in long, heavy 
folds, and upon whose arm glittered the 
form of a serpent. I was never tired of 
studying this Sphinx; the small, compact. 
beautiful head, that somehow made mine 
ache ; the strange eyes undcr the contracted 
brow ; the brow contracted by no ordinary 
emotion, but from a terrible intensity. It 
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seemed as if a fiery band encircled the head 
in the shape of the coral fillets in which she 
delighted. 

My first sight of Rachel was in company 
with Mr. J. C. Derby, the favorite book- 
publisher at that time, and noted for his 
Abrahamic beard, which a Turk might 
envy, together with Mrs. Terhune (Marian 
Harland) and Caroline Cheeseboro—both 
writers of some eminence—and the latter a 
woman of unquestioned genius, as is testi- 
fied in her work, “ Victoria, or the World 
Overcome.”” Miss Cheeseboro was a small, 
weird-looking woman, taciturn, and gentle. 
I think neither she nor her companion were 
at all drawn to me; but in this world peo- 
ple meet and part, and see each other as 
“through a glass darkly.” 

The curtain rose, and Rachel was there : 
tall, lithe, panther-like. A movement, not 
a walk—an undulating stir, and she was 
before us. How she came there seemed 
a mystery. A lofty, magnificent statue, 
draped, motionless, and causing the heart 
to stay its beat; and the vast multitude 
could no more have applauded the instant 
of her appearing than if an unearthly spirit 
had suddenly become visible to the eye; 
but the applause that followed was some- 
thing to be remembered. 

Her voice was indescribable—a marvel- 
ous voice, deep, clear, distinct. No other 
French ever spoken was so like a Cathedral 
hymn ; it assumed a majesty, a dignity like 
a Miltonic rhythm. The tragic tonesof her 
voice were a soul-harrowing wail; her low 
sob went through and through the heart as 
the sobs of a suffering child affect us. Her 
infantile tears—real tears—were echoed by 
a flood from our own eyes. The abandon 
of her passion so expanded her whole as- 
pect, that she was the veritable reality of 
the tragic muse. 

In one point of view Rachel affected me 
as no other human being ever did. In 
others there is incompleteness, impediment, 
obstruction, as if the designs of nature had 
not been well carried out—as if she had 
started, perhaps, with some splendid inten- 
tion, but her work had been marred or 
hindered. The opportunities had not been 
favorable; Destiny had interposed with 





an iron grasp, and the great work sank to 
oblivion, and the result was a failure in 
some way; giving us characters too good 
for much, too bad for safety; and they are 
lost among plodding schoolmen, or behind 
prison bars. 

Not so with Rachel. All that had been 
designed in her—morally, mentally, physi- 
cally, whatever may be said of the nature of 
the design—was complete in her. Her most 
careless glance, movement, tone, sigh, or 
tear, were each and all perfect in kind. 
You would not change it; you would not 
criticise it, but yield to it as to some over- 
mastering fascination. She had not been 
hindered nor obstructed—nothing had been 
in the way of her full development to the 
full pattern laid out in the projection of 
nature. She seemed to have taken herself 
up, as it were, and, without let or hindrance, 
become just what the intimations suggested. 
It was said of her that she never knew what 
trouble was. Not that she did not have 
occasion for discontent and suffering such 
as all persons of sensibility feel; but she 
would not accept it. She was not gay; 
neither was she sad or sentimental. She 
was an artiste, without the tenderness allied 
to art. She was a feminine King David, 
without the conscience that rendered the 
remorse of the sweet psalmist of Israel sub- 
lime. 

There is something in the Jewish nation- 
ality favorable to this entire individual de- 
velopment—fostered, it may be, by their 
vagrant, isolated experience as a nation. 
The physique of Rachel was purest rorce- 
lain—the finest of clay; every line of every 
nerve and limb perfected to the nicest ad- 
justment ; not a particle of superfluous bone, 
not a shred of needless muscle. She be- 
jonged exclusively to the serpentine, fas- 
cinating class—to the Cleopatras and ser- 
pents of old Nile. She had a marvclous 
attraction, but evolved no sympathy. Onc 
might be cruel to her, and feel no remorse. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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WOMAN ASASMELLER AND TASTER.— 
The marked superiority of women over men 
is, in few respects, more remarkable than in 
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MISS ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 





their superior powers of smelling and tast- 
ing. A woman will detect the faintest odor 
of tobacco when a man, even though a non- 
smoker, often fails to discover any symptom 
of it. As with smell, so with taste. Women 
are wonderfully acute and fastidious in the 
manner of sauces and all flavoring ingredi- 
ents. The faculty has been recognized in a 
very pleasing manner by the composition of 
the jury who decided on the qualities of 





| mustards exhibited in the Paris Exhibition 


The Mustard Congress consisted of twelve 
gentlemen and an equal number of ladies. 
The arrangement, it is stated, was owing to 
a suggestion that the palates of men are vi- 
tiated by smoking, whereas women, who do 
not, as a rule, indulge in that pernicious 
habit, are likely to be better qualified to 
form a correct opinion on the merits of 
condiments, 





MISS ELIZABETH THOMPSON, 
THE YOUNG ENGLISH PAINTER. 


Ane the young painters of Europe | much to do with her popularity, but subjects, 
d 


there are very few who have achieved 
reputation with the rapidity which has sig- 
nalized the career of Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
son in art. Her choice of subjects of a mili- 
tary and national character has probably had 


however felicitous in themselves, would not 
win attention unless they were treated with 
taste and that skill which is the product of 
industry joined to native esthetic endowment. 

In the portrait, which is taken from an 
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English publication, there is a mixture of 
qualities gentle and strong. The symmetry 
of the features is unusual ; the delicate nose 
and well-nigh perfect mouth indicate a nat- 
ural refinement and ready susceptibility to 
the influences of high culture and a delicate 
appreciation of the tender phases of emo- 
tional life. The broad head, the full cheeks, 
and the chin which borders on the massive, 
indicate physical vigor and mental strength. 
The motive temperament of her father is 
conspicuous in her action and largely con- 
trols in her thought. It is this element which 
appears in such pictures as “The Roll 
Call” and “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” subjects generally deemed foreign 
to the lady who wields the artist’s pencil. 
This element is conspicuous in the mental 
and physical organization of Harriet and 
Rosa Bonheur, and their creations in mar- 
ble and on canvas are marked by energy 
and forcefulness. Miss Thompson has, we 
are of opinion, a warmly affectionate nature, 
but her affection is directed more toward 
strong than toward weak objects ; and the 
best expressions of her affection are imbued 
with respect or admiration. Into her affec- 
tion for the weak and petty, benevolence 
and kindness enter as stimuli. A courage- 
ous, meditative nature is hers, with lean- 
ings toward those bold, impassioned, unre- 
strained outbursts of expression which are 
jargely dramatic. Her force must have its 
channels of relief, and the easel of the artist 
is one of the media by which she can “let 
herself out.” 

Miss Thompson’s executive energy finds 
gratification in her choice of subjects, and 
is the source of the persevering labor which 
is essential to the complete working out of 
the details of a picture. It is probable that 
next to the subject, the patient industry 
shown in its development was. the quality 
which has won the esteem of the art-loving 
public. 

Miss Thompson is scarcely thirty years 
of age, the daughter of peaple in the middle 
class of English society, who were appreci- 


ative of the fondness for art which she ex-. 


hibited when a mere child, and afforded her 
facilities for its practical culture. Previous 
to 1874 she was entirely unknown to the 
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British public, although in the Royal Acad- 
emy Exhibition of 1873 she had a small pic- 
ture entitled “‘ Missing,” which represented 
an incident of war. This was in many re- 
spects a very clever work, but drew little or 
no attention. Another picture of hers, which 
had been publicly displayed in a minor way, 
viz., in an exhibition of the Society of Lady 
Artists, of which she is a member, was 
“The Tenth Bengal Lancers at Tent-peg- 
ging.” The merit of this also was not di+- 
covered until after her “ Roll-call after an 
Engagement in the Crimea” had excited 
attention. This latter picture found a place 
on the walls of the Royal Academy in the 
spring exhibition of 1874, and the vigor of 
the composition, the drawing of the horses, 
and the management of the color were !oo 
expressive not to command notice. The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge 
were much pleased with the picture, and 
commented openly upon its merits. Royal 
approval has much to do with giving direc- 
tion to the current of opinion in England, 
and Miss Thompson all at once found her- 
self famous. D. 

AT THE SHRINE. 


WITH quiet lips, but restless heart— 
With dim conceits and fancies caught ; 
While acting out life’s minor part, 
We gather at the shrine of thought. 


From yy of hopes and fears, 

From fields where fertile fancy sprouts, 
And from the graves of buried years 

We gather our beliefs and doubts. 


Our childish faith so soon is lost, 
The realm of mystery reached so soon ; 
Life’s barques on sea of doubting tost, 
With darkness shrouding star and moon. 


And all we are, or hope to reach, 
Mark faintly shiving drifts that lead 
Our minds to thoughts that dimly teach 
The lesson that nay suit our aeed— 


Until we gather at the gate, 

With heart and head at bitter strife, 
And ask the Oracle of Fate 

To read the record of our life. 


The Delphic oracle is dumb! 
The world-old riddle, who shall read, 
Save at the moment it must come, 
When useless all for human need ? 


So many comments on one text — 
Where is the true solution known ? 

How many savants stand perplexed 
About the Old Rosetta Stone ? 


In the shekinah of the sca, 
How many world-old seerets sleep! 
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from your slumber—tell to me 
Why mortal man must wake and weep? 


Ye stars that look so calmly down 
From yon abodes of space unknown, 
Shall bearing cross insure a crown? 
Is there a , a for every moan? 


For sorrow is there equal bliss ? 
What far-off circle holds its home? 
Wil' trial in a world like this 
Bring triumph in a world to come? 


Vain questioning! The sea, the star 
Are mute as Memnon on the plain. 





Some hopes there were—seme joys there are. 


Oh, heart! that may not come aguin. 


Ask it of those whose feet have trod 
The sands that line the other shore, 

Oh, vain attempt fur those who plod 
Earth’s breast as they, in duys of yore. 


They look not back—they come not back. 
Their noiseless echo can not cross 

The tide whose bosom shows no track ° 
By which to trace our gain or loss. 


In darkness and in doubt we tread 
The path all humankind have trod, 
By sorrow and by suffering led, 
‘Lo sleep at last beneath the sod. 


WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
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UNCLE JIMMIE, THE CRIPPLE. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE COUSINS’ QUARREL. 


 &~: grand old trees which surrounded 
the cottage and shaded the lawn at 
“Maple Dell” farm were older than the 
proprietor himself. In his boyhood, Rus- 
se] Howard had played beneath their ample 
shade as his own children were playing be- 
neath them to-day. 

It was the last of May; that season when 
the new dress of nature is at its loveliest. 
The air was laden with the fragrance of 
apple-blossoms, and the merry voices of 
children at play seemed to give words to 
the unwritten music of the hour. 

Between two large trees was stretched a 
hammock, on which reclined Uncle Jimmie, 
the cripple. He watched the games and 
gambols of the children with evident pleas- 
ure, and his beautiful face would light up 
as one after another came to him with some 
story of their play. 

Willie and Mary, aged respectively four- 
teen and twelve years, were the son and 
daughter of Mr. Howard. Their playmates, 
Marcus and Susie Gray, were from the city ; 
his only sister’s children. 

“ There, I’ve beat! I’ve beat this time, any- 
how!” cried the clear voice of Marcus Gray. 

“Yes, but you didn’t do it fair; you 
cheated. 1 saw you hit the ball with your 
foot,” said Willie. 

“I say I did not cheat; and I won't 
stand it to be told I cheat, by a green 
country fellow.” ; 

“You did cheat. I saw you do it; and 
my eyes can see as straight as any of your 


-o 


city boys’. 





The two had now become thoroughly 
angry, and their loud voices drowned the 
weaker one of Uncle Jimmie, who was try- 
ing to arrest their attention. Being unable 
to move from his hammock without assist- 
ance, he could not reach them. 

“T should be ashamed to cheat, and then 
lie about it,” said Willie. 

“Don’t you tell me I lie! If you do, I'll 
spoil your face, you greenhorn!” said the 
pompous and bullying Marcus. 

“You do lie, and you know it,” replied 
the angry, but fearless Willie. 

Marcus now lost all self-control, and rush- 
ed upon his cousin with furious rage. He had 
been accustomed, at home, to rule the boys 
with whom he associated by his imperious 
will and physical prowess ; but his present 
antagonist, though neither as old nor as large 
as himself, and entirely unaccustomed to quar- 
rels, was the cooler and braver of the two, 
and would on no consideration have com- 
menced a fight of this kind. Now, however, 
with the folly which generally accompanies 
youth, and, too often, maturity even, he sup- 
posed because he was in the right in the 
commencement of the difficulty, and because 
his cousin was the aggressor in the fight, that 
it was manly and brave to defend himself, 
and conquer, if possible, his opponent. 

Warding off the first thrusts aimed at his 
head, he waited until he saw a favorable 
moment, then leveled a’ powerful blow 
against the ear or side-head of his cousin. 

Marcus fell like one shot, and his head 
struck against a sharp stone, cutting an 
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ugly gash. The blood trickled over his 
face, which became white as marble, and 
he lost all consciousness. 

The screams of the girls and the cries of 
Uncle Jimmie brought Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard and Mrs. Gray directly to the spot. 

“ Oh, my boy is dead! my boy is dead!” 
cried Mrs. Gray, as she knelt.down and 
lifted his bloody head to her breast. 

Mr. Howard’s face was as white as that 
of the bleeding boy. He called a servant 
and dispatched him fora physician, and then 
carried the senseless body to the house. He 
bathed the face and head in water, and 
chafed the now cold hands, to bring back life. 

Mrs. Howard stood by, moaning, “Oh, 
that my Willie should have done this thing, 
this awful thing! My noble, my great- 
hearted boy! What has possessed him?” 

Meanwhile, Willie leaned against the wall, 
his arms folded. He made no sound. He 
knew that it was an awful thing he had 
done, but, somehow, he could not compre- 
hend his own guilt. He knew he was right 
when he accused his cousin of cheating, for 
he saw him cheat. He knew he told the 


truth when he accused his cousin of lying, 
for he did lie; and he knew he should never 
have struck him had he not received the 


first blow. That kind of false courage 
which has so strong a hold upon the minds 
of men generally, the sentiment of which is, 
that he who does not resent a wrong is a 
fool, and he who does not return blow for 
blow is a coward, though never taught 
Willie by his father, had yet, through the 
influence of the world around him, the hab- 
its and customs of those he met, and much 
of the literature with which he had become 
familiar, so impregnated his mind that as 
yet he could see no wrong in what he had 
done. He was grieved, however, that he 
should have been the means, even in part, 
of bringing such grief into the hitherto joy- 
ous home, and horrified at the thought that 
his cousin was dead; for he supposed that 
nothing but death could deprive one of all 
life and consciousness, like his cousin be- 
fore him. He watched each look and mo- 
tion of his father as he labored to restore 
animation to the pale body, hoping to dis- 
cern from him something that might bring 





aray of hope. At last his eye caught his 
father’s. His own open questioning glance 
was met by one so cold, so condemnatory, 
that he went silently to his room, like one 
in hopeless despair. He had thought his 
trouble as great as he could bear before ; 
but to find, by that one terrible look, that he 
was held guilty of all, crushed his young 
heart with an intolerable weight. No tears 
came to his relief, and for two long hours 
he lay like one in utter darkness. He could 
see no hope, no joy, ever again, for himself. 

“They think me a murderer,” he said to 
himself ; “and surely I am one; but I did 
not mean to doit. I wonder if I shall be 
sent to prison? I wonder if I shall have to 
be hung?” 

Then the awful horrors of such a fate 
chilled his blood. The cold perspiration 
started all over his frame. His teeth chat- 
tered and his muscles contracted, and, save 
for a constitution of great vigor, he must 
have gone into convulsions. 

At length the door quietly opened, and his 
dear, sweet mother, her pale face wet with 
tears, came in, and, taking his head upon 
her breast, said: “Willie, darling, your 
cousin is better. The doctor says he will 
soon be well again.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried the boy; “ then he 
will not die, and I will not have to be put in 
prison, and hung? 43 

“No, no, my son !—and did you think it 
was as bad as that, my poor boy?” 

“ Mother, mother, I did not mean to do 
it; you know I did not intend to hurt him 
so,” was all he could say, as a shower of 
tears came to his relief. 

“I know you did not intend it, Willie; 
but you have, nevertheless, done a great 
wrong. I feel, however, that you are not 
the only one to blame, and at a proper time 
we will talk it all over.’ 

Willie, great boy that he was, _— to 
that loving mother’s neck. She had under- 
stood him. He felt in his heart that she 
was not condemning him, and her gentle 
caresses and tender words soothed his shak- 
ing nerves, and brought hope back, once 
more, to his spirits. 

“We must go down now,” she said. 
“Uncle Jimmie wishes to see you.” 
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“Does he blame me?” questioned the 
boy. 

“No, not even as much asI do. Hesays 
he saw it all; and that had you been told 
the story of his own unfortunate life, as you 
should have been, this would never have 
happened. It will be told you now; and I 
trust that Marcus may get well, and that 
the whole thing may prove to us all a lesson 
of wisdom.” 


CHAPTER II. 
MRS. GRAY’S ANGER. 


WHEN the family at Maple Dell had 
gathered for their evening meal, Marcus, 
who had been assisted by his mother 
to the taple, was the main object of in- 
terest. All were anxious for his speedy 
recovery, and the recent intense excitement, 
during which it had been feared he might 
never speak again, had not fully subsided. 
A little faintness at first kept him still, and 
he sat with his eyes closed, reclining in an 
easy-chair. Gradually his strength returned, 
and he began to look about and take part 
in the conversation. His mother’s face 
beamed with satisfaction, though she could 
not look complacently upon Willie, who 
maintained a sad silence. His father, how- 
ever, had relieved his weighted spirits by 
laying his hand upon his head and saying, 
“ My son, I am very thankful to learn that 
you are much less to blame than I thought.” 

Uncle Jimmie spoke kindly to him, and 
endeavored to make him feel at ease. Yet, 
altogether, a restraint rested upon the 
hitherto happy party, which no effort had 
the cffect to dispel. Even the two little 
girls could not come quite together upon 
the old terms of affectionate familiarity, for 
each was soured toward the brother of the 
other. Susie tried to tempt Marcus with 
every dainty of which she was herself fond, 
while Mary would slip her little hand into 
that of her brother, as if to say, “I love you, 
and I think you are just as good as ever, 
and a great deal better than Marcus.” 

The latter, from improper guidance, not 
from any innate wickedness, had grown up 
conceited, arrogant, and selfish. A certain 
air of politeness was natural to him, which 





served, on ordinary occasions, to cover his 
disagreeable traits, and which had blinded 
his parents somewhat to their real charac- 
ter. The events of the afternoon served to 
feed his self-love, and now he put on the air 
of a hero and martyr. When tea was over, 
his mother arranged the cushions for him in 
a large easy-chair upon the balcony, around 
which the family had gathered. 

“Does your head pain you much, my 
son?” questioned the fond mother, anx- 
iously. 

‘ Yes, it pains me; but I suppose J 
must not complain, so long as it was your 
model of excellence, cousin Willie, whom I 
have to thank for it.” 

This unkind rejoinder, instead of calling 
out a rebuke from the mother, stirred her 
anger against her nephew, and she quickly 
replied that he would never be troubled 
with the unpleasant comparison again. “I 
have,”’ said she, “ always looked upon your 
cousin as a boy of kind disposition, and as 
entirely truthful; but I am sorry to learn 
his altogether different nature. I think, 
brother Russel, that as soon as Marcus is 
able to travel we will return home.” 

“T regret this should have happened, my 
sister,” said Mr. Howard. “We had an- 
ticipated much pleasure from your visit; 
and I think, when Marcus has slept, he will 
be nearly well. The doctor said it would 
prove nothing serious.” 

“Even so, I can not risk my only son 
with one whose temper is so ungovernable ; 
and, as I see no disposition on your part to 
reprove him, he doubtless will feel himself 
privileged to do the same thing again, at the 
slightest provocation; and next time it 
might prove fatal, as it came so near doing 
to-day. I must say I am surprised that one 
of your apparent wisdom can be so blinded 
in this matter. I am sure, had Willie re- 
ceived such “treatment at the hands of 
Marcus, I should have given him a severe 
chastisement, and kept him in his room, on 
bread and water, until he had repented and 
begged pardon.” 

It was evident she was very angry, and 
Mr. Howard waited for a few moments 
before he ventured a word. “Sister May,” 
said he at length, “this is the first time 
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that you and I have ever been at variance. 
When our mother died, and left you and 
Jimmie to my care, begging me with her 
dying breath to be father and mother to 
you both, I held your little cold hand in 
mine and promised myself that until death 
should us part I would be unto you as a 
guardian and protector. I thought then 
that it would be no difficult task to link my 
brother's life to mine. I thought it would 
be easy to go side by side with him and 
care for him; but I feared I might not fully 
understand my duty to you, or that I might 
fail in its fulfillment. Hence, I fortified my- 
self, that I might never be remiss toward 
my only sister. The greatest error of my 
life was, that I did not use equal precaution 
in regard to him. J have never spoken un- 
kindly to you, and, while reason remains, I 
never shall; but I have something to tell 
you which, had I but told it you years ago, 
might have saved us both much pain—you, 
perhaps, great grief.” 

“Sister May,” said the cripple, and every 
one started at the sternness of his voice—a 
tone so entirely foreign to his habit—* Sister 
May, I have no children. I can look with 
impartial vision upon the conduct of nieces 
and nephews, and judge the merits and 
faults of each; as you are, at present, in- 
capable of doing. Now, let me assure you 
that Marcus has not only received what 
most people would consider a just punish- 
ment for his aggressive conduct, but he 
both cheated in the game and then lied 
about it, as Willie said he did. Then, be- 
cause his cousin accused him of the cheat 
and the lie, he blusteringly commenced the 
fight—which Willie warded off as long as 
he was able, except he had gone away and 
left him, which, of course, he should have 
done. But when he found that he must 
either strike or be struck, he gave the fear- 
ful blow. According to the code of honor 
accepted by men of the world, and even in 
accordance with your own ideas of vindic- 
tive punishment, Willie did no wrong; and 
it is my fixed conviction that the wrong 
done lies mostly at the door of you who are 
the parents and counselors of these fiery- 
tempered boys. You are, of course, inno- 
cent of any intentional misyuidance; but 





had you disciplined your children into hab- 
its of self-control, and had you trained your 
son to a proper appreciation of others’ 
rights, or to a practical application of the 
rule, ‘ To do unto others as he would that 
others should do unto him,’ this disgraceful 
quarrel could never have occurred.” 

“ Mamma,” cried Marcus, in desperation, 
“you see Willie has told his story to Uncle 
Jimmie, and he believes it ; while I have not 
had a chance to explain a word.” 

The mother’s eye flashed for a moment, 
as she thought this was probably the case ; 
but the stern look of the cripple fastened 
upon her son told the whole story. The 
boy hid his face as his uncle slowly re- 
marked : 

“Marcus, my boy, I am sorry you should 
add another falsehood to the list. I was 
watching the game, and saw the whole 
affair.” 

No one ever disputed 42s word—it was as 
law in the household. His plain utterances 
had often gone home to them like the cut- 
ting of a two-edged sword ; but they, old 
and young, knew that it was the deep love 
which looks to permanent good that prompt- 
ed his severe speaking, and they bowed 
under it as under a chastening rod. For 
some moments no one spoke. Mrs. Gray 
buried her face in her hands, and wept bit- 
terly. She felt herself resting under a 
weight of woe. To discover such perfidy 
under the smooth guise of her son’s nature 
appalled her; and then Uncle Jimmie had 
said the fault lay at her own door. 

“Brother James, wherein am I so much 
at fault?” she said at last. ‘ What shall I 
do? Iwas so proud of my son! Oh, tell 
me, how can I make him what I had hoped 
him to be already?” 

“Teach him that, first of all things, he 
must learn to respect himself. The opinion 
of others is of no value to us unless we can 
first respect ourselves. Whenever a boy or 
a man loses his self-control and becomes 
angry, he loses his respect for himself. He 
does not understand the feeling, perhaps, 
but if, under the same provocation, he rises 
to the occasion and maintains a calm, un- 
ruffled spirit, he is really master of the 
situation, and unmistakably looks upon his 
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companion as, for the time being, quite his 
inferior; while his own self-approval re- 
mains undisturbed. If he gets angry, he 
sees nothing in the clear light of justice. 
Willie was in error to allow himself to go 


down to the level of anger. But brother 
Russel’s story will do you more good, and 
serve a better lesson for both parents and 
children, than my moralizing.” 

(To be continued.) 
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REAL TEACHERS AND REAL TEACHING. 


HE business of education, being carried 

on for the people by political managers, 
the real purpose is likely to be overlooked. 
It used to be the business of every father 
and mother, to see that the children were 
educated; but this is now turned over 
to the trustees of the ward, village, or dis- 
trict. Gradually a change has been coming 
upon the methods that were once thought 
so excellent. And yet the people are not 
satisfied ; in fact, they are very much dis- 
satisfied. The cause is plain. There are 
only a certain number of persons who can 
teach—for teaching is not a mechanical 
business ; and yet almost any one is per- 
mitted to engage in it. Then, again, the 
distinction between feaching and énstruction 
is vital ; yet it is almost lost sight of at the 
present time. Let us consider these two 
points. 

(1). Only those who have an aptitude by 
nature can teach, If there is any truth in 
Phrenology, this is proved to be an incon- 
trovertible fact. Men and women vary in 
the power to communicate knowledge, and 
influence others by means of that knowl- 
edge; and, lastly, they vary in moral power 
to use that knowledge and ability to influ- 
ence others. All of these must exist in the 
good teacher. It is one of the great lead- 
ing truths of mental and moral science, 
admitted by all observers, that there is an 
immense variation in the aptitude with 
which people themselves learn. Some never 
get a truth clearly before their minds ; they 
are always moving in darkness, Others ap- 
prehend the knowledge and its relations 
with the utmost ease. It is enough to say 
that only those who have clear apprehen- 
sions can teach. But still greater is the 
variation in the power to communicate to 
others what we know ourselves. Those 
who have this power are marked persons. 





But the ability to zzfuence others is quite 
another affair. We know that some, natu- 
rally, as we say, are listened to by their 
associates. They form and disseminate 
opinions, and no one questions them, or 
their accuracy. The power to utter, and 
with commanding effect, is often found. 
Salesmen, jockeys, auctioneers, etc., possess 
it. But those who teach must do more 
than proclaim or state truth or knowledge ; 
they must desire that those who hear 
should learn for the benefit it will be to 
them. 

And, again, this difference is discernible 
in children or pupils. The rapidity with 
which some learn is so remarkable that only 
the fact that they have persons of skill as 
teachers can explain it. What was Wesley 
or Loyola but founders of schools—schools 
that exist to-day? The gatherings that 
surround this or that man are explained by 
the fact that his statement is more compre- 
hensible than that of another. 

The present mode of selecting teachers 
ignores these great mental facts. ‘ What 
does the candidate know?” is the only 
question. Hence we have examinations in 
geography, history, grammar, etc. The 
one who answers best is most likely to be 
selected. But oftentimes other considera- 
tions come in, such as: “ What religion is 
he of?” or, “ What shall be made by ap- 
pointing this person? ”’ 

So long has this method been used, that 
natural teachers have almost disappeared ; 
there is no.demand for them. In Crom- 
well’s time there was a demand for men 
who could make long prayers and talk sol- 
emnly through the nose, and they got them. 
The demand now is for scholarship; and 
the would-be teacher, instead of being so- 
licitous whether she can induce the growth 
of mental and moral faculties, is only anx- 
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ious to be able to answer the questions. In 
California, the questions have secretly been 
sold for $200! The one who got out the 
answers to them got a place! The result 
of getting those who are simply adsorbers 
of knowledge into the schools, instead of 
those who are able to incite others to ab- 
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sorb it, is being felt on all sides. The 
world will never go right until the right 
man is in the right place; and the schools 
will fail until those whom the God of nature 
has designated as suitable are placed in 
them as teachers. A. M. KELLOGG, 
Eaitor N. Y. School Fournal, 
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WILLIAM NOBLE, 


THE ENGLISH TEMPERANCE EVANGEL. 


A CONTEMPORARY with Mr. Murphy, 
of whom we took occasion to speak 
in the March number, and like him a com- 
paratively young man, but working in a dif- | 
ferent sphere, with even more of the wretch- 
edness and vice induced by intemperance, 
surrounding him and stimulating his effort, 
is William Noble. He was born in Lon- | 
don on the 17th of February, 1842. His | 
parents were in humble circumstances, his 
father being a plain working-man. The | 
strength of his character seems to have been 
derived chiefly from his mother, as she was 
of a rather stern and energetic disposition. 
He commenced life for himself as a sailor, 
having been placed by his father on a brig 
used for the transportation of coal. After 
a time he entered the Royal Navy. Like 
Mr. Murphy, his associations in youth were | 
not of the elevating, improving sort, 

morally, as he then formed habits of intem- 

perance, which had a disastrous influence | 
on his character and prospects. In 1860 
his father purchased his discharge from 
naval service, and he obtained employment 
in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. There, 
after a while, he came under the eye of 
Sargeant Ray, a man of earnest Christian 
character, and deeply interested in efforts 
for the reclamation of intemperate men. 
Noble, through the persuasion of Ray, was 
led to see how he was wasting his life and 
degrading his manhood, and at length was 
prevailed upon to sign the temperance 
pledge. His sincerity in reform was evi- 
denced by an attempt to advocate temper- 
ance principles before the public, and to 
work for the reformation of men like him- 
self, who were still in the bonds of a most 
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baneful appetite. His first oratorical at- 
tempt consisted in the recitation of several 
of the more striking addresses of Mr. 
Gough. He made a deep impression. He 
kept on, and ere long his audiences number- 
ed hundreds. Such indeed was his success, 
and so many were the demands for his serv- 
ices, that he concluded to devote himself 
entirely to the temperance cause. The 
growth of public interest in his personal 
efforts is shown by the fact that on thirteen 
successive Sunday nights, from February 
Ioth to May 8th, of 1876, upwards of sixty 
thousand persons attended the National 
Standard Theater, in which meetings were 
held, and where Mr. Noble made addresses. 

In the summer and fall of 1877 he made 
a tour in the United States, speaking on his 
favorite theme {n public cities, and large 
audiences on each occasion gathered to 
hear him. He has found very cordial sup- 
port among the clergy; his plan of work- 
ing on the minds of the intemperate, unit- 
ing religious principles as well as the simply 
moral. Returning to England, he resumed 
his labors after an interval of rest. A large 
building, known as Hoxton Music Hall, 
situated in the midst of a dense population, 
where such work as he is engaged in is 
much needed, has been taken for the use 
specially of Mr. Noble, and there the “ Blue 
Ribbon” army, or the ‘“ Gospel Temper- 
ance Band,” as his movement is termed, 
has its quarters. Since the commencement 
of the work at the Standard Theater, ten 
thousand persons have signed the pledge. 
Mr. Gough, now visiting England, said in 
the course of an oration at Sheffield, “« Wil- 
liam Noble is doing a grand work at Hoxton 
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Hall, in the north of London. I went there | ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I will go with you ; I will 
to one of his meetings, and took with me | trust you.’ I said, ‘They are going to sing 
Doctor Taylor, of New York. I never shall | now,’ when I stood on the platform, and 
forget it; there were from one thousand to | they sang, ‘Oh, I am so weary of sin.’ My 
fifteen hundred, among whom were some | heart went out to them, poor, wretched, sin- 
low, debased, ragged, wretched creatures; | ful creatures! steeped to the very lips in 
the gallery being filled with those who, impurity, crying out as they lifted their 











Wituiam Noste. 


probably, came to look on just out of curi- | soiled hands and stained arms, ‘1 am weary 
osity. Doctor Taylor had asked me where | of sin.’ Then Mr. Noble said : ‘ Let us sing 
I would take him that night. I said to the | our favorite hymn,’ and they sang, ‘When 
Hoxton Music Hall. ‘Oh, dear me!’ said | I survey the wondrous Cross.’ Doctor 
he; ‘you don’t go to such places as that, | Taylor and I sat like a couple of boys. We 
do you?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ I said; ‘I shall go to- | were deeply affected, and could not help it. 
night.’ ‘What do they do?’ ‘They sing.’ | No, we did not want to help it. And when 
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Mr. Noble said, ‘Those who will sign the | 
piedge, come forward,’ they came. ‘ Now,’ 
he said, ‘before you take the pledge we | 
will have two minutes of silent prayer.’ I | 
said to myself: ‘ This is a risky business for | 
all those roughs at night.’ But you may | 
have heard a whisper during the whole two 
minutes. You heard some sighs, and some 
soft aspirations, and that was all. I never | 
had my heart so stirred in my life as I did 
when I looked upon them and realized the | 
work that was being accomplished by means 
of William Noble. The whole country 
ought to help him, and to support him in 
that grand and noble work.” 

Mr. Noble was married in 1865, and his 
efforts in the redemption of poor enslaved 
humanity have been vigorously sustained by | 
his wife, she doing among the poor of the 
neighborhood what can only be successfully 
attempted by a Christian woman, sustained | 
by the spirit of devoted self-sacrifice. 








The portrait indicates an organization 
with naturally a good moral development, 
and a tone or quality above the average. 
There are not the evidences of the culiure 
of the schools; but the face has the medi- 
tative cast of one who has had deep expe- 
riences. Conviction takes deep hold on 
such a nature, and is the basis of its action. 
While there is strong emotion, it is felt more 
interiorly than expressed outwardly, and 
does not conduce to impulsive or spasmodic 
conduct. 

Such a man when he has once put his 
hand to the plow, doesn’t look back; his 
conduct is deliberate, prudent ; it is difficult 
for such an organization to withdraw from 
old habits ; and it was a matter of triumph 
indeed when Mr. Noble, although young, 
was reclaimed from the path of perverted 
appetite into which he had been led by 
the unfortunate associations of his boy- 
hood. 
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CIVILIZATION AND BRAIN-DEVELOPMENT. 


HERE is no fact more striking and per- 
tinent in the proof of Phrenology than 


T 


this: that uncultured races are not so well 
developed in the front portion of the head 
and in the top-hcad as those who have been 


affected by ages of civilized culture. The 





Fig. 1.—AMERICAN INDIAN, 


cranium itself shows this fact unmistakably. 
A man must be a very poor physiologist 
who can not select and classify a hundred 
skulls, one-half of which are good specimens 
of the skulls of civilized races, and the other 
half good specimens of those of barbarous 





and savage and uncivilized races, and place 
each class by itself without a mistake. 

Let the reader observe the difference be- 
tween the two skulls presented: The first, 
Fig. 1, a careful dgawing of the skull of an 
American Indian. The entire portion where 


Fig. 2.—Caucasian. 


the intellectual organs are situated, it will 
be seen, is narrow, small, pinched, contract- 
ed. The middle section, through the region 
of the ears and upward from that part, con- 
tains the bulk of the brain-development, 
showing that the passions, the propensities, 
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and the selfish elements, which are mani- 
fested by that section of the brain located 
above and about the ears, is relatively large ; 
while the frontal portion, which represents 
the intellect, is small in its development from 
the lack of culture. 

Fig. 2 represents the skull of a refined and 
cultured man. How much larger the frontal 
portion! how much more capacious the 
head in length and in breadth, from the 
opening of the ear forward! The middle 
section of this head is not small, but it does 
not bear so great a proportion to the other 
parts of the head as is the case with the 
Indian skull. 

Let us represent the middle section of the 
Indian skull by the number 50, and the 
frontal portion by the number 30. Let us 
do the same with the skull of the civilized 
man. Let us also mark the middle sec- 
tion of this head at 50; but in following 
out the proportion, the anterior portion 
should be marked at least 50; and though 
the man of culture has, if you please, just 
as much of the force element and of the 


animal propensities as the Indian, he has at 


least two-fifths or forty per cent. more of 
intellectual vigor to balance the animal part 
of his nature. 

If this mode of inquiry were to be extend- 
ed, it would exhibit tribes of men much 
more depressed in intellect than the North 
American Indian. If we visit hot climates, 
where food is abundant and raiment and 
shelter not required, the energies and talents. 
are not called into use to procure these, and 
we find the brain much inferior to the North 
American Indian, who lives in a cold climate 
where necessity presses upon him and de- 
mands the exercise of intellect and skill to 
secure food, clothing, and shelter. 

If the Indian could have the benefits of 
civilization, his anterior brain would increase 
in size in proportion to his cultivation, and 
being removed from the conflict which be- 
longs to a savage race and taught how to 
secure his rights without resorting to might 
and cruelty, the middle section of his head 
would become depressed in size, thus bring- 
ing out a desirable balance between the 
middle and anterior sections of the head 





which now, unfortunately, does not exist. 
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WHAT WILL SHE DO WITH IT? 


CIENCE is old, belonging to the far 
past, as far back as history tells; and 
science is ever new, for the glories achieved 
in one era are repeated in the succeeding 
ones. Science is old—ancient with the 
might of the pyramids, and young with the 
light of the blazing star whose beams are 
dying away forever. 
Though science is old, it yet seems that 
the present is pre-eminently the age of sci- 
ence. Three-fourths of a century ago and 


steam was quietly singing in the fireside | 


kettle. Little by little has it been tamed 
and applied to the works of the world. Until 
now men even command the lightnings of 
heaven to write and speak and sing for 
them. With the telescope, microscope, 
and spectroscope the heavens and earth and 
all things therein have been interviewed, 
and have yielded their secrets. Science is 
young in this our era—active, lusty, enter- 
prising, and irrepressible. 


| Woman has dwelt with the men of sci- 

ence of the ancient and the modern days, 
| and history records her achievements during 
the onward march of Time. It shows that 
| every name on the scroll is accompanied 
with the testimony that woman gave the 
| same earnest, unflagging interest and faith- 
ful study and energy as that bestowed by 
| man, and, like him, is rewarded by honor 
| and emoluments, and science’s own price- 
| less compensations. Science is therefore 
“no respecter of persons.” 

The women of these days emulate the 
women of the ancient time, for in the vari- 
ous departments of science they are found 
as busy students. In 1849 Miss Blackwell 
graduated from Geneva College, N. Y., a 
pioneer in this country in medical science. 
Now there are nearly or quite one thousand 
women practicing as physicians. In Eu- 
rope they also compete at the side of man 
for honors in the medical world. 
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Astronomy has kings who rule the starry 
realms; at their side also are queens, who 
track the celestial worlds with keen sight 
and unwearied quest. Linnzus opened the 
flowery kingdom, and woman has entered 
and reveled within its delightful bounds. 

An Agassiz seeks new varieties and class- 
es of fishes; woman participates with him, 
and from her studies utilizes an aquarium 
and awakens a wide and deep interest in 
the fish world. ; 

Microscopy opens its infinity of little to 
man, and woman equips herself and in- 
structs us with the methods of architecture 
and habits of life among the invisible dwell- 
ers of the waters, and shows us the blood 
of creatures whom the plants devour. 

Daguerre taught the sun to make pictures 
for man; his methods have been developed 
and new processes found by his successors. 
Woman also, with man, has guided this 
science and made it yield, year by year, new 
and more beautiful results. The nearest 
approach to fine art yet made by photog- 
raphy has been made by an English lady, 
Mrs. Cameron. 

Spencer, Darwin, and Huxley put forth 
their discoveries. Women are at their side 
questioning and examining their facts and 
imaginings, and testing all by inquiring of 
Dame Nature, who opens her arcana alike 
to woman and to man. 

Mungo Park seeks new and strange lands 
and peoples, recording what of interest at- 
tracts his attention. Ida Pfeiffer makes 
successive trips over terra firma, and then 
prints her experiences for the stay-at-homes 
of her day. Navigation is thought to be- 
long exclusively to man ; and yet the school 
of navigation belonging to the proudest me- 
tropolis of our New World was founded by, 
and instruction is given by, women. 

Having briefly shown that woman follows 
man, and sometimes leads him, into the 
realms of science, let us repeat the ques- 
tion, “ What will she do with it?” Will 
she merely enjoy the discoveries of man 
and the additions she makes to them? or 
will she work in the field of “ Applied Sci- 
ence,” and utilizing her own and man’s dis- 
coveries, employ them for the comfort of the 
tace? If the microscope reveals the pres- 





ence of infinitesimal seeds of death in the 
water brought to our houses, or malarial 
protoplasms are evolved from the network 
of gas and sewer pipes in our dwellings, 
will she still suffer disease for herself and 
family ? or will she insist that new and bet- 
ter methods be found for supplying pure 
water in abundance, and require the plumb- 
er to make so perfect all his work that nox- 
ious vapors shall be prevented or re- 
moved ? 

Science is old, dating away back to the 
Garden of Eden, where amid flowers and 
perfume, sweet breezes and all peace and 
beauty, the desire fo £now was awakened, 
and the first experiment ever recorded was 
made upon an apple. In passing we would 
remark, that however much men of these 
days may claim science as belonging to 
man's sphere, in the beginning it was not so. 
Eve was the first scientist. 

Science is new; for each generation with 
its facts and theories demolishes, corrects, 
and revises the observations and theories 
of the preceding one, leaving through suc- 
cessive periods some granitic and massive 
bulwarks of science untouched. 

Science is young; for new forms of old 
sciences appear, and new sciences are 
evolved to assist in explaining the old. In 
the midst of this ‘antiquity of science, and 
these modern times, what will woman do 
with science? Will her sphere be enlarged 
and ennobled by her pursuit of scientific 
things? or will she impress herself upon the 
sciences and lead them into new and higher 
forms ? 

Science—the old, the new—what will 
woman do with it ? S, E. FULLER. 


INDUSTRY AND PUBLIC SAFETY.—Give 
me a world encircled with self-help among 
working-men; give me fircsides numerous 
enough to be in sight of each other ona 
line extending once around the earth, and 
made bright by family virtues such as self- 
help inspires, and I will show you a globe 
encircled in a ring of fire that will burn off 
the planct all the ulcerous growths of com- 
munistic and socialistic disease. 

JOSEPH COOK. 
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THE DIET OF MAN—ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 




















THE DIET OF MAN—ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


Lack of Human Instinct—The Food assigned to Man— 
The Great Temptations of the Race—The Children 
of Israel—Prepared for the Messiah—The Early Chris- 
tians—Man’s Stupidity--An Impulse toward Purity. 

[* is a matter of no small curiosity to com- 

pare the methods of men and animals 
in the selection of their food. Man takes 
infinite trouble to get what suits him, and 
often literally compasses sea and land to ob- 
tain one new article to gratify his appetites, 
or to add to his list of edibles, while the 
animals take what they can find without 
much apparent picking or choosing, and 
seem satisfied. Man tries a great variety 
of things; the animals take each kind its 
own appropriate food. Man uses reason to 
guide him in the choice of his food, while 
the animals have unerring instinct. 

At first glance the animals seem to have 
the advantage. They have little or no 
trouble in making experiments. They are 
seldom poisoned. They live where their 
food grows, and, so far as we can judge, 
they. seldom fail to find enough to supply 
their wants. 

LACK OF HUMAN INSTINCT. 

Some people ignoring history speculate 
cnriously enough on the unfortunate situa- 
tion of our earliest ancestors in this respect. 
They are pictured as finding themselves 
turned out loose, “with no knowledge of 
what was good and what bad, what palat- 
able and what nauseous; no physiological 
chemistry to tell them what is nutritious ; 
no one to analyze the berries, herbs, roots, 





barks, and leaves around them, and deter- 
mine which were best designed for the hu- 
man system. Obviously they must depend 
upon experiment. The taste, the sight, and 
the smell would be called on to aid, but 
none of these would be infallible. So with 
animal food, they could not tell till they had 
tried it what was good and what evil. For 
drink they would be as likely to lie down on 
the beach and lap the waves of the sca as 
by the brink of a moss-fringed stream. 
Their next experiment would likely be with 
the milk of animals or of trees, and with 
the juicy fruits. By comparison, and teach- 
ing their children what they learned, diet- 
etic knowledge would accumulate; but in 
the meantime it is probable that many must 
have suffered in health and lost their lives 
in consequence of these experiments, and it 
is probable that many thousands have thus 
died that we might live.” 

I have here actually given the outline of a 
theory which some man who sets himself 
up for a teacher of dietetics has spun out, 
and then he tells us that the history of the 
race shows that this must be essentially 
true. I need hardly say that his dietetic 
teachings are as absurd as his theories. Ob- 
serve but a moment. Human beings thus 
seeking food must be devoid of sense and 
reason that would not seize upon fruits first 
of all, instead of last; or that would under- 
take to “lap the waves of the sea” when 
springs or even rivers were accessible. 
Herbs and leaves and roots would come 
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later still, while a long period would elapse 
before, with no weapons of slaughter, they 
would think of eating the flesh of other 
creatures, certainly not till they had seen 
other animals eat it. 


THE FOOD ASSIGNED TO MAN, 


But we can not better offset this than by 
giving a veritable history of what occurred in 
the earliest days of our race, and though the 
occurrences were tragic enough, we shall 
see that it was not because man was left so 
utterly unguided by his Creator or unsup- 
plied with a positive knowledge of his proper 
food. It is upon record that God said to 
man: “Behold I have given you every herb 
bearing seed which is upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree in which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat.” This was the general outline 
—seeds, grains, and fruits. But they were 
not to eat everything, even in this line. 


A SPECIAL EXCEPTION 

was noted when the first pair was placed in 
the Garden of Eden, a place so well fitted 
to the wants of the infant race, that only 
one hurtful or poisonous fruit was to be 
found, and this was especially pointed out. 
Here was one thing not suitable for food, 
however attractive it might seem. I see no 
reason why this should not be interpreted 
literally and simply. If the kind and wise 
Creator saw it necessary to definitely point 
out to the untaught and inexperienced 
couple their food, why should He not warn 
them of the immediate presence of anything 
obnoxious? There is no reason why this 
command should have been a mere arbi- 
trary test. It is far more probable that the 
commands of God were reasonable, as they 
are now, and suited to the best good of 
man. What the particular article forbidden 
was, is an item of much less importance. 
The law furnished two far-reaching and 
most important indications ; first, that man 
was not to eat everything ; he was placed 
in this world not to eat it, but to govern it; 
_and second, that through the appetites were 
to come 


THE GREAT TEMPTATIONS OF THE RACE. 
History has too well proved that through 
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indulgence of the appetites have come the 
greatest disasters—the prevailing sins. If 
one reads either sacred or profane history 
with his eyes open, it is wonderful to see 
the proofs of this. Not only do the victims 
of Samson, in his last outburst, the over- 
throw of Babylon, the death of Alexander 
and many of his compeers, the decadence 
of the Greek and Roman empires, give stu- 
pendous evidence in this direction, but in 
the olden times the whole tissue of history 
indicates a prevalence of gormandizing and 
of the gratification of the fiercer and’more 
brutal passions which this was fitted to 
arouse. Almost every public event was ac- 
companied by feasting and carousing ; wars 
were made not so much for political or even 
ambitious reasons, as to gratify some per- 
sonal passion of desire or revenge. And 
very often we find that the conquerors im- 
mediately gave themselves up to feasting 
and drunkenness, so that reprisals were 
sudden, and the conquerors were overcome 
in turn. 

Not content with the food which had been 
assigned them at first, they killed and de- 
voured living creatures, and when even this 
was permitted by an indulgent Father, who 
would give them every opportunity of pro- 
bation, they only went on to devise poisons, 
which should literally deprive them of rea- 
son, and it is not a little significant that this 
permission and this record of the use of 
wine for self-indulgence should have occur- 
red in connection with the same person. 

One of the greatest apparent difficulties 
in the training of 


THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 


for a new epoch, which should introduce 
better things, was to wean them of their 
habits of self-indulgence. When they found 
themselves restricted in their diet in the 
wilderness, their souls longed for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt and other delicacies to which 
they had been accustomed in that fertile 
land, and only that they had been “ driven 
out with a high hand” they would probably 
have returned to slavery, in spite of the no- 
ble leader who had delivered them. And 
when for a few days he was lost to their sight, 
they prepared a great feast and indulged 
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to such an extent of grossness and idolatry 
(two things then intimately connected) that 
God in His anger would have cut them off 
and made of Moses a nation that should 
serve him with purer tastes and greater 
submission, Forty years he disciplined their 
appetites i the wilderness, and as religious 
restrictions and ceremonials were the only 
directions to which they would give heed, 
by means of a code of “ clean and unclean,” 
their ravenous and all-devouring self-indul- 
gence was restrained, and the principle first 
promulgated in Paradise was laid down 
with new variations. They understood fully 
that they were not to eat everything, that 
self-denial and restraint upon their appe- 
tites were legitimate aids, by means of 
which they could lead purer and better lives, 
and even become physically stronger and 
better men, and to some extent they suc- 
ceeded. ‘Their Nazarites were purer than 
snow.” It is every way likely that the phys- 
ical reasons for Samson’s strength, Sam- 
uel’s purity, and Daniel’s wisdom were far 
better understood by them than we suspect ; 
but the difficulty with most of them was 
that they did not care for matters of this 
higher character. They would not give up 
the daily gratification of the appetites for 
any such desirable purpose. 

Still, many were found who did so. There 
were religious orders, like the Nazarites, 
the Rechabites, the Essenes, and the Py- 
thagore: ns, and some among the Romans 
and Grecians, who practiced great self-de- 
nial. Very possibly there was more or less 
superstition about it. Very probably they 
attributed to “the favor of the gods” more 
or less of the physical good results that 
came with abhorrence of pork or with sepa- 
ration “from wine and strong drink, vine- 
gar, liquor of grapes, and moist grapes or 
dried.” This is not a very intelligent divis- 
ion of the good from the bad, but it was 
far better to forego the grapes than to take 
the wine and strong drink, and they cer- 
tainly drew the line on the safe side, which 
is more than can be said of the “ moderate” 
men of this more enlightened day. 


PREPARED FOR THE MESSIAH. 


And as an outcome of this Jewish disci- 





pline, a large part of which had reference to 
things clean and unclean, to be eaten or to 
be refused, individuals were prepared for 
the duties required of them, and we know 
not how many others besides who may have 
gone up more mect for the purer heavens 
than they would have been without it, be- 
cause it brought self-denial, that subjection 
of the appetites which makes easy also the 
subjection of the passions; restraint for a 
high and holy purpose, securing that purity 
of the body which favors purity of the soul. 
There are on record Zacharias and Elizabeth, 
“both righteous before God,”’ whose prom- 
ised offspring should be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, “drinking neither wine nor strong 
drink” ; a maiden who was ready to say: 
“‘ Be it unto me according to Thy word ;” a 
Joseph who could receive her justiiication 
in a vision; a Simeon who could recognize 
the “God with man” when the child was 
brought to the temple; and an Anna who 
departed not from the temple, and served 
God with fastings and prayers night and 
day, even though passing one hundred years 
of age. 

While it is believed that the disciples of 
Christ and those subsequently converted 
came largely from the Jewish sects, who 
held to purity of living, it will be observed 
that their peculiar creeds were not engrafted 
upon Christianity. The law with its cere- 
monial and symbolical peculiarities had 
done its work, and there followed in the 
new dispensation a higher standard, includ- 
ing all purity of soul and body. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 


were exhorted to “present their bodies a 
living sacrifice holy and acceptable in the 
sight of God.” Christ himself had so fully 
imbued them with a belief of the possibility 
of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and the 
promise of its coming, as to give them the 
highest incentive to purity of life. Not only 
is the body of the believer repeatedly called 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, but he is sol- 
emnly assured that “He that defileth the 
temple, him will God destroy.” 

These matters of diet and ceremonial ob- 
servances were subjects of grave aad re- 
peated conferences. Many of the converted 
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Jews, who still continued them, thought that | 
the converted Gentiles should do the same ; 

but the result of all the deliberations was 
that the latter should be required only to 
abstain from things strangled and from 
blood, from meats offered to idols and from 
fornication, some if not all of which were 
specially connected with heathen religious 
observances, and in many ways opposed to 
the purity of life which was desirable for the 
highest development of man. The special 
directions and restrictions were removed, 
and it was left to the genius of the Christian 
religion to work out a purer result than 
could be accomplished by the enumerations 
of the law. 





MAN’S STUPIDITY. 


We can not say that man has been an 
apt scholar in discerning what was specially 
fitted to his use. It is not to his credit that, 
though released from the injunctions of the 
law, he has indulged in pork, for example, 
until he has become even in this Christian 
land filled with scrofulous and tuberculous 
disease. Still less does he demonstrate the 
superiority of his insight when he indulges 
in wine, from which Mohammedans ab- 
stain, following the spirit of the old law. 
Still, in the long run, the plan of God is jus- 
tified even to our narrow understanding. 
We see now those nations which have been 
elevated by Christian civilization discover- 
ing the defilement brought by the indul- 
gence of intoxicants, and making a mighty 
effort to release themselves from such en- | 
slavement. It is to a Christian civilization | 
that we owe the origin and the successful | 
working of the modern Temperance move- | 
ment, and it is the religious element in this 
movement which is proving its success, and | 
the idea of purity which it embodies is even 
now laying hold of and forbidding the poi- 
soning with tobacco, opium, and hashish— 
points which Mohammedan temperance ut- 
terly fails to reach. Some are learning that 
the use of coffee and tea are not compatible 
with that clearness of mind with which they 
can best serve God and keep a conscience 
void of offense. A great many find them- 
selves in better health for not eating pork, 





and they rightly conclude that the best 


bodily condition they can command is none 
too good to serve God with. 


AN IMPULSE TOWARD PURITY. 


We find ourselves, then, in this last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century without an 
extended list of foods which our priests or 
our consciences forbid us to touch, yet using 
our keenest powers of mind, our reason, our 
science, our analysis, to find out that which 
is really best for us, under the spur of that 
noble impulse toward purity, feeling as- 
sured that purity of body does conduce to 
purity of soul. It is easy to see that we are 
yet only in the infancy of the undertaking, 
since the majority of people have not yet 
made up their minds whether it is best to 
poison themselves or not; professedly many 
of them are unable to tell whether or not 
these poisons used in “ moderation ” do any 
harm. How can we, then, expect them to 
use any nice discrimination about their food ? 
But some of the more advanced are doing 
this. Pork is going into disuse among the 
more intelligent. Grains in largely-increased 
variety of forms, and fruits in abundance, 
are finding new patronage. The ideas of 
personal, mental, moral, and religious purity 
are gaining ground continually. Health and 
strength and a long life free from disease 
are more and more prized and sought. 
Slowly but surely intelligence on these topics 
is gaining ground, and there are those who 
are helping themselves directly to health and 
strength, purity and happiness, mainly by a 
wise ordering of their food and drink. 

JULIA COLMAN. 
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MOODS. 

DREARY winter’s day; driving, pelt- 

ing, icy rain. Yet who can afford to 

wage war with the elements? Rather let 
us gather every drop of distilled sweetness 
that we can extract from the inner life, to 
meet the outer. Though closely allied are 
our natures to the elements—when the sun 
shines, we laugh; when the storm comes, 
we brood and murmur. Since this is so, we 
must turn it to profit, and never degenerate 
into weakness, so unlike Nature. Who 
does not prefer change, to an unvarying 
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monotony? From grave to gay, from sor- 
row to joy, we turn with relief; let us cul- 
tivate more variety in manner and feeling, 
and enrich ourselves and others. Seek not 
too much for the intense ; do we realize the 
heavy doom it brings? If lighter moods 
alternate, we are safe ; but to give up wholly 
to depths of thought, ofttimes brings mad- 
ness. The disposition to think, to give up 
to reveries, is strong upon us; and often 
when the body is Very weary, the mind is 
fresh and bright, and lingers dreamily, fas- 
cinated by the charm of imagery which 
can not be broken. Then again, there is a 
gloom of the mind which resists every 
effort to dispel, when involuntarily some 
slight trifle, little in itself, but grand in its 
results, will burst the chain which has 
prisoned us so long. A little philosophical 
indifference to the wear and tear of life, in 
the daily tread-mill of existence, is promotive 
of calmness at least; still it should not in- 
terfere with the fire and spring of feeling 
which slumbers in temporary silence. Out- 
ward repose must conceal inward energy. 
A man, to be truly gveat, should use all his 
moods, letting no ove feeling. preponderate ; 
let him live a different life each day, giving 
up, to the fullest extent, to the mood which 
is working within him. We must act more 
from the impulse of the moment, or we 
gradually grow into machines, kept merely 
in working order; if we allow rest of life, 
freshness of feeling, appreciation of pleas- 
ure to depart, what materials have we left 
to build the future with? There is, at 
times, an energy of mind, perhaps amount- 
ing to irritability, which is like the sparks 
thrown off the fire, and which would smoul- 
der back into dead ashes if we did not find 
vent. for it. It is the overworked feeling 
which we can not contain. Though ex- 
tremes are dangerous, we are bound to 
make much use of them. From gloomy 
sadness, we may rise to unspeakable joy. 
The reaction which comes is of golden 
value to us, if we but touch the proper 
chords. As we give ourselves up to de- 
spair, we are constrained to dwell on our 
imperfections and shortcomings. This 
analysis, then, prepares the mind for greater 
growth. As we emerge from the darkness, 





light strikes us in new places, and what we 
would have once passed over, we now 
eagerly grasp, as a new-found treasure. 
Lights and shadows are a blessing, not the 
bane that we would make them, and they 
make of life one moving panorama. We 
must not always soar too high ; if we come 
down and walk a little in dry meadows, we 
shall go back to those higher fields of light, 
freshened. When, like a swift flashing of 
light, some bright vision beams suddenly 
upon us, let us take it as God’s means to 
cheer and spur us on. Constant dwelling 
on, and thinking of, the part we are to play 
in life, will make us but poor actors. Study 
of ourselves, up to a certain point, is good ; 
beyond that it generates morbidness, from 
which the mind sinks into helplessness and 
despair. To be a guide to ourselves, we 
should have two eyes of the mind. One 
we should keep open, to see every beauty, 
every possible step onward; the other, we 
should close to all the contaminating, cor- 
rupting influences around us, making the 
most of our strength and keeping our 
weakness in check. 





AN IMPROVEMENT.—We are pleased to 
note the change people have made in the 
matter of swathing their children’s necks. 
A few years ago the error of hugging a boy’s 
or girl’s neck with a great comforter or 
scarf was general, but nowadays we don’t 
often see it; the feet and wrists are the 
proper members to keep warm; the face 
and throat will harden into a healthy indif- 
ference to cold, but that muffler exchanged 
for an extra pair of thick socks and knitted 
gloves would keep a boy or girl really warm 
and well. Bronchitis and sore throat have 
declined fifty per cent. since the absurd use 
of high collars and twice-around necker- 
chief went out of fashion ; and if the poor 
would take better care of their children’s 
feet, half the infantile mortality would dis- 
appear. It only costs a trifle to put a piece 
of thick felt or cork into the bottom of a 
boot or shoe, but the difference is often 
considerable between that and a doctor’s 
bill, with perhaps the undertaker’s be- 
sides. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF COLD AND WARM BATHS. 


F  Npsepeiviagen in the London Lancet says 
on this subject: ‘The effects of baths 


in shower baths and needle baths; and the 
addition of acids or salt to the water, all act, 


are produced mainly by their action on the | it would seem, by increasing the stimulating 


cutaneous nerves. The sudden immersion 
of the body in cold water produces a shock 
which is followed by a slight shiver in the 
muscle, and the contraction of the cutane- 
ous capillaries. 


There is often also a slight | brought about by cold water. 


power which the water exerts upon the cu- 
taneous nerves. 

“Warm baths produce an effect upon 
the skin directly contrary to that which is 
The cutane- 


gasping of the breath. There is a feeling | ous vessels dilate immediately under the in- 
of cold, and the temperature is at first | fluence of the heat, and although this dilata- 
slightly elevated and then depressed. The | 


pulse and respiration are both quickened, 
and the amount of carbonic acid eliminated 
by the lungs is notably increased. If the 
water be very cold and the bath continued, 
these symptoms deepen in intensity; but if 
the body be quickly removed from the bath 
the familiar phenomenon known as reac- 
tion appears, and the first effects are all 
reversce‘l ; there is dilatation of the cutane- 
ous vessels, accompanied by a sensation of 
warmth and a general feeling of vigor. 
The cooling effect of a cold bath is brought 
about, probably, in two ways: first, by the 
actual conduction of heat from the surface 
of the body by cold water; and, secondly, 
by a modification of heat production, in- 
duced by the influence of the cutaneous 
impressions upon the heat-regulating cen- 
ters in the upper part of the spinal cord and 
the medulla. The very rapid depression of 
temperature which takes place when hyper- 
pyretic patients are immersed in water can 
hardly be explained by reference merely to 
the ordinary laws of heat, and it is almost 
certain that the central effects produced by 
cutaneous impressions play a very large, if 
not the largest, part in the process. The 
effects of the cold bath being mainly due 
to impressions made upon the cutaneous 
nerves, the modifications of the cold bath 
largely depend on their power of increas- 
ing its stimulating action. The colder the 
water, the more violent the impression. 
The frequent change of water, such as we 
get in the sea or in running streams, in- 
creases the stimulating effect. Great force 
of impact, as when water falls from a height 
or comes forcibly through a hose upon the 
body ; the division of the stream, as is seen 





tion is followed by a contraction of the ves- 
sels, this contraction is seldom excessive ; 
and the ultimate result of a warm bath is to 
increase the cutaneous circulation. The 
pulse and respiration are both quickened as 
in the cold bath. The warm bath increases 
the temperature of the body, and, by lessen- 
ing the necessity for the internal production 
of heat, it decreases the call which is made 
upon certain of the vital processes, and en- 
ables life to be sustained with a less expendi- 
ture of force. While a cold bath causes a 
certain stiffness of the muscles if continued 
for too long a time, a warm bath relieves 
stiffness and fatigue, as every hunting man 
must know full well. The ultimate results 
of hot and cold baths, if their temperature 
be moderate, is about the same, the differ- 
ence being, to use the words of Braun, that 
scold refreshes by stimulating the functions, 
heat by physically facilitating them ; and in 
this lies the important practical difference 
between the cold-water system and the ther- 
mal method of treatment.’ ” 


THE APOTHECARY MAN. 

“* Now, John,” says’ pothecary Jones, ‘‘ I’m going 
home to tea. 

And soon there’ll be a bearded man come in and 
ask for me. ° 

Then say, ‘Are you the gentleman that ordered 
pills to-day ?’ 

And if he says, ‘I am the man,’ tell him what he’s 
to pay.” 

Then Jones went home, and John athirst, some 
soda-water drew, 

Tried ginger syrup, then drank hock, and sars’- 
parilla too ; 

Steered clear of pills, no powders took, abjur’d 
the tinctures all, 

But filled his mouth with that black stuff, known 
as the lic’rice ball. 
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Then came the bearded gentleman, for pills to 
make him well, 

And ask’d for Jones, and ask’d for pills—ask’d 
John the price to tell. 

“ Four fifty’s mark’d upon the box, which master 
said you’d pay.” 

“ Four-tifty,”” quoth the gentleman, * four-fifty, 
did you say ? 


“Well now, my lad, these pills must be com- | 


pounded ell of gold ; 


What’s in ’em that they cost so much, if I may | 


be so bold?”’ 

“Don’t know,” says John, ‘‘tart. antim’s up, 
and ipecac will rise ; 

You can’t keep these things down, you know, and 
up must go the price.” 


‘*Good Lord! my boy, no antim’s in that recipe 
—just smell; 

But here are fifteen cents, my lad—you know 
*twill pay you well.” 

John scratcl’d his head, the man was gone, the 
profit sure is lost ; 

“Too biz a discount,” mutter’d John, “ don’t 
b’licve we've got the cost.” 


| John, feeling somettinjy down in mouth, more 
| soda-water drew, 

| And from the glycyrrhiza drawer he took another 
chew ; 

To brace his nerves, and stiffen up against tue 
} coming muss, 

Took spiritus vini rect. cum oleum juniperuss, 


Now Jones came in with mind intent on what he 

was to make ; 

John saw him come, and felt that now ’twas time 
for him to quake. 

| * The man,” said he, “ found fault with price, and 
wished some discount made, 

So I took off four thirty -five--was that too 
much?” he said. 


‘Too much—why, John—but let me see; the jalap 
cost a cent, 

And half cent for calomel, and something more 
for rent ; 

The box and label—well, not much ; I guess I’m 
leetle ahead ; 

Five cents will cover all the cost, so we’ve made 
ten,” he said. 

—F. H. in the Boston Advertiser. 








WHAT I 


T is safe to say that by far the largest 
proportion of the diseases which afflict 


I 


mankind are the result of eating unwhole- 
some food, and injurious substances taken 


with the food as condiments. To all ani- 
mals nature supplies food which gives the 
requisite nutriment, while it does not tend 
to make them sick. The same is true in 
regard to man, but his manner of preparing 
much of it renders it very unwholesome. 
The result is, the food man uses is the most 
prolific source of his diseases. Now it can 
not be reasonably supposed, that as long as 
man uses unhealthful food, he can avoid the 
diseases which such food naturally tends to 
cause. Imagine a person daily doctoring a 
sore on his foot caused by a nail in his shoe, 
while he continues to wear the same shoe 
with the nail still lacerating his foot! Would 
not he be considered a fool ? 

Then, too, many prescribers of drugs 
either can not or wé// not define food so that 
people can learn anything of profit from 
their definitions. They can scarcely give a 
good definition of food that will be consist- 
ent with the theory of drug-medication. 
Food and medicine are so analogous, ac- 


S FOOD? 


cording to this theory, that the definition of 
the one must allow or imply the usefulness 
or necessity of the other. And it scems 
hard for them to come anywhere near agree- 
ment as to whether some substances are 
food or not. Witness the long and tedious 
discussion of the alcohoi question. Some 
claim that alcohol is positive food ; others, 
that it is “ negative food,” or a mere “ sup- 
porter of vitaiity,”” or an “arrester of meta- 
morphosis’”’; others still, that it is a ‘‘ caus- 
tic and irritant poison!”” These are some 
of the views of the “regular’’ class on one 
ofits most commonly used medicines. 

In an article in the Mew York Medical 
Fournal for September, 1876, on “ The Ther- 
apeutical and Social Aspects of the Alco- 
hol Question,” the writer said : “* At random 
we might say, and be partly correct, that all 
substances which undergo chemical change 
in the body are foods, but this does not in- 
clude water, an important factor in the 
process of nutrition, which does not undergo 
chemical change in the body ordinarily.” 
Now, there are many poisons which when 
swallowed “ undergo chemical change in the 





body.” They are not therefore considered 
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nutritious, nor in any sense foods. Indeed, 
it is generally the chemical affinities of poi- 
sons which make them dangerous to life. 
The absurdity of the above definition of 
food is therefore apparent. 

Not satisfied with the above definition of 
food, which hits the mark about as nearly 
as usual in random shooting, the same 
writer gives another. Food, he says, is 
“anything which is capable of supporting 
life, or any material which is essential to 
sustain the vital functions, and this embraces 
air, water, ordinary foods, etc.” 

What this “etc.” refers to, one could 
hardly imagine, unless he read the whole 
article, when he would find that it refers 
specially to alcohol. But the definition is 
too wide in its scope to be reasonable. 
Why should it embrace “air” (breath) and 
“ water” (drink)? And if “ ordinary foods,” 
why not ezfra-ordinary foods? The object 
of the whole article is to prove that all 
“supporters [exhausters ?] of vitality,” and 
especially alcohol, are not only allowable, 
but also more or less “ essential.” 

But what is a “ supporter of life,” or vi- 
tality, or vital action? According to the 
advocates of drug-medication, it is any sub- 
stance which, when taken into the system, 
occasions increased local or general vital 
action ; and this is simply stimulation. Now 
stimulation always exhausts, never supports 
or sustains, vitality; and hence, persons 
are always weaker after stimulation than 
before. What simply exhausts can not be 
food, nor in any sense a “‘ supporter of life ;”” 
it is just the opposite, and should be avoided 
by especially the sick and weak, who wish 
to become strong and well. 

This truth seems to be self-evident, that 
whatever is good to eat at all, is good to 
make a full meal of in case of necessity. To 
the healthy and vigorous no evil effects 
should follow its use. This rule would effect- 
ually prove all substances proposed as food. 
Although the caution may be considered 
unnecessary, great care should be exercised 
in the testing of the healthfulness of foods 
by eating them. Be very cautious about 
doubtful substances. Better let them alone 
than run a great risk. 

The physician above quoted makes in his 





definitions no distinction between food and 
drink, although there is a very clear dis- 
tinction. The one supplies nutrition, the 
other is the vehicle of nutrition. 

Here, then, is our definition of food: 
Food is any substance from which the sys- 
tem can derive suitable materials for the 
growth and repair of its several structures. 
It is pure in proportion to its freedom from 
materials which, on account of their nature, 
are calculated to injure the organic struct- 
ures or interfere with formal vital action ; 
and it is perfect in proportion to the com- 
pleteness with which it furnishes the mate- 
rials needed by the system. 

F. E. ASPINWALL, M.D. 


>. 


A JUDICIAL OPINION ON FASHIONABLE 
DrEss.—A woman, while riding in one of 
the street-cars of Philadelphia, in which 
she was unable to find a seat, was thrown 
down and injured by the sudden stopping 
of the car. A suit was brought against the 
company for damages, and the answer of 
the company was that the injury was due to 
her own negligence, since she did not take 
hold of the hand-straps with which the car 
was provided. To this it was replied that 
it was inconvenient for her to do so, espe- 
cially as it would have “disarranged her 
dress.” The Judge who tried the suit in 
the court below fold the jury that this ques- 
tion about the hand-straps and the dress 
was one of fact for them to determine. The 
Supreme Court, in reviewing the case, held 
that this instruction was correct, adding that 
“ possibly a woman may be so fantastically 
and foolishly hooped, wired, and pinned up 
as to deprive her of her natural power to 
help herself; but, if so, the question is one 
of fact, and not of law, and so we incline to 
leave it, instead of imposing upon our breth- 
ren below the difficult duty of prying into 
the artificial stays of the plaintiff’s case.” 
The reporter adds: “If women will, by 
their mode of dress, disable themselves to 
exercise their physical powers of self-help in 
an emergency, and for this reason suffer 
injuries which they might otherwise easily 


| avoid, they must not be surprised if courts 
| of justice should relax their dignity enough 


to be a little funny when they bring such 

uestions before them.” But aside from 
the dress question, should not the grave ju- 
diciary have censured the horse-car corpo- 
ration for carrying more passengers than 
they can accommodate with seats to which 
the passengers are legally entitled ? 
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The Way to Obtain a Delightful 
Home.—About five years ago, having accu- 
mulated a little competence in New York 
city, I came to the sane conclusion to secure 
acomfortable home in some rural district 
where I might spend my last days environed 
by the luxurious comforts which any one may 
call his own who will do as [then did. After 
looking about on Long Island, and examin- 
ing scores of localities in different parts of 
New Jersey, I chose a few acres in the north- 
east corner of New Jersey, near a small ham- 
let (Closter) on the Northern Railroad of New 
Jersey, about one hour’s ride from the city. 
Having rented a small house for a few 
months, preparations were made to erect a 
convenient and commodious cottage. A 
plan of the cottage was prepared, and a bill 
of the timber and all other requisite materials 
was made out. Then, before and after busi- 
ness hours in the city, I went to lumber 
yards and hardware stores and made the 
necessary purchases. Two house-joiners 
were employed to erect the superstructure. 
During the morning hours, before I was re-. 
quired to take the cars for the city, I super- 
vised their operations; keeping an eye on 
any and every piece of work in which either 
or both of them were engaged. By means 
of this personal watchfulness and direction 
every morning and evening my employés 
rendered fair service without any perceptible 
lounging. In less than three months the cot- 
tage was ready for occupancy, and the cash 
expense in the aggregate was less than one- 
half the amount required by professional job- 
bers for building a dwelling of the same di- 
mensions and the same architectural style. 
No portion of the work was performed by 
the job. I built a goodly number of houses 
during the early part of my life, and I always 
preferred to employ workmen (masons and 
joiners) by the day. Fortunately, as I always 
supervised every piece of work, my em- 
ployés usually rendered a dollar’s worth of 
service for every dollar they received. 

The next thing after the dwelling-house 
was completed consisted in stocking a small 
portion of the ground with choice fruit. Four 
years ago last spring, pear trees, peach trees, 
apple trees, and cherry trees were put out, in 
connection with raspberry, blackberry, cur- 
rant, and gooseberry bushes, and strawberry 
vines. The second season we had all the 
small fruits that the family desired. The 
third year the trees would have yielded a 
small supply of apples, pears, and peaches, 
but as it is ruinous to young trees to be al- 
lowed to mature a crop of fruit, all the young 
fruit was plucked off except one or two speci- 
mens per tree. In 1878, the fourth year after 
the trees were transplanted, many of the 
peach trees produced more than half a bushel 
per tree of beautiful fruit. Some of the pear 
trees and apple trees were literally loaded 





with luscious fruit. In the season of 1878 we 
had ripe peaches in the middle of July; and, 
as I had selected such varieties as would 
ripen in close succession, we had an abun- 
dance of excellent peaches from July 16th 
until the middle of October. Two years after 
the vines were planted out we had all the 
choice grapes that the family desired from 
the middle of August until winter. The 
garden yielded asparagus, pie-plant, melons, 
cauliflower, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, sweet 
corn, and every other desirable article of food 
in abundance. 

“ Well,” the reader inquires, “‘ what did all 
this cost?” At the present prices of labor 
and building materials, if one will do as I 
did, he can purchase good land for one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, and can erect as nice 
and commodious a cottage as any small fam- 
ily needs (if not too proud and scornful), and 
stock the ground with more than a hundred 
trees for less than one thousand dollars. 
Land is now held at nominal prices, and 
lumber is exceedingly cheap. 

If any denizen of the great metropolis is 
sighing for a little home in the country, within 
a short ride from the city, let him ride to my 
rural retreat and see for himself what an old 
man has accomplished in four years by the 
expenditure of only a little money ; and let 
him note, also, the solid and never-failing 
enjoyment incident to the “Otium cum digni- 
fate” which a little home in the country 
brings, besides the rich milk and gilt-edged 
butter, the fresh eggs and juicy chickens, the 
balmy air and invigorating breezes, and the 
perpetual environment of one of the dearest 
spots on earth by untold numbers of be- 
nignant Nature’s gorgeous beauties. What 
I have done others can do. 

“ Oh, give me back the farm, a little plot, 

My prattling children and my bridal cot, 


The trees I planted, vines and shrubs and flowers, 
The garden, warbling birds, and sunny bowers.” 


SERENO EDWARDS TODD. 


A New Law of Motion—the Gy- 
ROSCOPE.— The discovery of a new law of 
motion at this day might be considered some- 
what apocryphal, and also that a clear solu- 
tion of the mysteries of the gyroscope was 
within the grasp of the ordinary man of let- 
ters. Mr. James McCarroll, a resident of 
New York, appears to have worked out a 
theory respecting these two points, which cer- 
tainly deserves the attention of the savants. 
Mr. McCarroll avers that all bodies moving 
in right lines change their distance from the 
center of gravity, and, consequently, their 
weight at every moment, and that when mov- 
ing in curves, whether concentric with the 
circles of the earth or otherwise, the tangen- 
tial ‘force, antagonizing with that of gravity, 
serves to change their weight also. Hence 
he lays it down as a fourth law of motion 
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that “a body is of uniform weight when at 
rest only.” 

In relation to the mysterious problem of 
the gyrescope., his demonstration is seem- 
ingly quite clear that a verticai wheel in mo- 
tion does not press upon the same points of 
its bearings that it does when it is at rest, 
from the tact, as he alleges, that all the parti- 
cles of matter in the periphery on one side 
of the wheel have a tendency to fly off at 
various angles in the line of the earth's grav- 
ity, and one of them direc ly in that line; 
while all the particles in the other half of the 
periphery have «a tendency to tly off in a con- 
trary direction, establishing an uncqual dis- 
tribution of force upon the axis and a minus 
and plus side of the wheel; as on the one 
side we have the earth's gravity, plus the tan- 
gential force of the wheel. and on the other 
its gravity, minus that force. ‘This, once ad- 
mitted, the motion of the horizontal ring on 
which the vertical wheel revolves is apparent 
at once; for the ring, being free to obey any im- 
pulse given it in its own plane, simply retires 
before the plus side of the wheel and in a 
direction contrary to the revolution of the 
wheel itself. In explanation of the mysteri- 
ous manner in which the whole weight of the 
gyroscope is sustained on one side of the up- 
right pivot upon which the small projection 
from the horizontal ring rests freely, Mr. 
McCarroll says that when the vertical wheel 
is made to rotate so rapidly that the tangen- 
tial force is in excess of that of gravitation on 
the whole mass, both ring and wheel will re- 
main suspended, without any material sup- 
port on one side of the upright, and be car- 
tied round the pivot upon which the projec- 
tion from the ring rests, revelving more rap- 
idly as the tangential force of the wheel de- 
creases and is the more readily bent out of 
its plane. until, faliing below the force exer- 
cised upon the whole mass by the gravity of 
the earth, both ring and wheel begin to grad 
ually describe downward the arc of a circle 
vertical to a | ne tangent to the earth's sur- 
face, with the pivot for its center, and the axis 
of the wheel, together with the projection of 
the ring, for its radius. until, at last, the ex- 
hausted mass tumbles to the ground. 


The Mutineers’ Home, — Pitcairn 
Island, the home of the descendants of the 
Lounty mutineers, is about three miles long 
by two wide, and very mountainous. being 
about 1.200 fect high in some parts. The 
cocoanut, breadfruit. pineapple, and many 
other fruits grow there in great abundance, 
especially oranges, lemons, and citrons. 
There were, three years ago, seventy-three 
inhabitants all told—men, women, and chil- 
dren—some being very handsome, the women 
having beautiful hair. and, allowing for the 
hot sun, have fairer skins than would be sup 
posed, being hardly darker than Europeans, 
They depend on passing vessels for all their 
clothes and agricultural implements, etc. + al- 
ways going barefoot. except on Sundays, when 
some few of them wear boots. They grow 





sweet potatoes, yams, cotton, arrowroot, and 
Indian corn, which they give in exchange for 
clothes. ‘The chief person in the island is 
Simon Young. grandson of Midshipman 
Young. He officiates in church on Susday, 
also at the day and Sunday schools. They 
use the Church of England service. and yen- 
erally read a sermon from the “Sunday at 
Home,” of which they have some volumes, 
All have a fine ear for music, and sing most 
beautifully. When anything has to be de- 
cidel they call a general meeting and go by 
the majority of votes. The olde-t person on 
the island is a stepdaughter of John Adams, 
She is eighty-four years of age, and a hale old 
woman, They still have a cannon, which be- 
longed to the Bounty, and a carpenter's vise. 
Consumption is the only disease’ known 
amoung them There is a great scarcity of 
water, which, they fear, will eventually force 
them to leave the island. 


Tbe Broken Leg of a Horse 
CukEv.—We extract the following from pro- 
ceedings of the New York Farmers’ Club: 

“G. G. Williams, of New York, sends a 
letter, and a good sketch of a mare, which, 
having broken her hind leg, was condemned 
to death by a veterinary surgeon. Mr. Wil- 
liams, however, set and bandaged it without 
any anesthetic. Cooling lotions were ap- 
plied, and the animal slung, so as not to de- 
range the injured limb. . A band. perforated 
for the fore legs, supported the breast another 
reached all the way from the fore to the hind 
legs—each side having its separate pulley— 
from this latter another broad band went 
around the rear of the animal, these three 
bends being buckled together, the breast band 
having also a pulley at each side, the rear band 
not being for lifting. On the wounde. leg was 
also a band at thé hock, about nine inches 
across, and also attached to each side, a pul- 
ley ; the fracture being of the bone between 
this joint and the hoof. The experiment was 
entirely successful.” 

Texas ranks third among the wool-pro- 
ducing States, having 3,674.000 sheep, and so 
treading closely on the heels of Ohio. Cali 
fornia leads, of course Nueces Co, Texas, 
has more sheep in its limits than any other 
county in the Union—656,000. 


Scientific Poetry (?) — Mr. John 
Gibbs, a botanist of the Essex and Chelms- 
ford Museum in England, has tried his hand 
at reducing science to verse, with this result: 


DESCRIPTION OF A DAISY. 


“Of this little plant of the Composite order, 
Bellis perennis is surely the name ; 
A perennial herb in the garden's gay border, 
To ornament which from the meadows it 
came. 


“Its roots of a good many filers are growing 
From under the sides of a prostrate rhi- 
zome ; 
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Which branches above, but is never found 
going 

At any great length from the center to 
roam. 


“Spathulate leaves in a rosulate cluster, 
Every ramification surround ; 

And in the middle, about which they muster, 
A simple peduncle is commonly found. 


“For each of the ligulate florets composing 
The circular ray is a separate bloom ; 

And each little cup in the center reposing, 
For every part of a flower has room. 


“It seems that the cup of the calyx adhering 
Unto an inferior ovary so, 

Accounts for that innermost organ appearing 
To be in the place where we find it below. 


“ The corolla above it of tubular figure, 
Coherent cpigynous petals compose ; 

As whoso describes it with technical rigor 
By five little teeth on the edge of it knows. 


“The stamens are called syngenesious truly, 
Because of the fact that their anthers co- 
here ; 
The style passes through them, and on it will 
duly 
A couple of stigmatic branches appear. 


“When all this is done and the blooming is 
over; 
When fruits monospermous are ripened 
and gone; 
They leave the receptacle nothing to cover 
Its form, which we find in the shape of a 
cone. 


“If now IL have done my agreeable duty, 
I venture to hope I shall have better luck 
Than the flower itself, which, because of its 
beauty, 
Some ruthless examiner haply may pluck.” 


Solidification of Petroleum.—A 
very curious effect is produced on the oils of 
petroleum, even those of the least gravity, by 
the addition of powdered soapwort (sapon- 
aria), an herbaceous plant of the order Caryo- 
phyllacee. On digesting the powder with 
water and mixing it with the oil the latter 
forms a very thick. mucilage, so that the ves- 
sel’ in which the experiment is made can be 
turned upside down without spilling the con- 
tents. What is still more singular, is, that if 
a few drops of carbolic acid be added, and 
the mucilage be shaken, it becomes in a few 
minutes perfectly limpid again —Jrenmonyer. 


Ou Reclaiming Farms,—The San 
Francisco Bulle.in uses some very practical 
language with reference to the recovery ot 
worn-out farms, and the suggestions have 
— apolication to farming in general : 

“In building up an unprofitable farm. the 
first aim should be to stop the process of run- 
ning down; to make it pay first, expenses, 





and then a slight, yet increasing profit, and 
to this end both thought and labor must be 
directed No matter how cheaply the family 
has been living; if it is possible to reduce ex- 
peuses, do so. Cut off everything except 
plain food, coarse warm clothes, a single 
newspaper. Raise your own vexzetables, and 
save on the meat bill. Pay cash as you go. 
Everything has to be paid for in the end, and 
the whole credit system is a delusion anda 
snare. Enlist the energies and whole nature 
of each and every member of the family in 
the one great effort to save the farui—the 
home. ke proud of your utmost economy ; 
even study the economies of other men. 
Keep a strict and honest account with every- 
thing about the farm, so that you know ex- 
actly how you stand) This is the most im- 
portant of all. Every successful farmer keeps 
strict accounts. The value of account bouks 
on a farm is not so much (as many suppose) 
to merely show what is received and what is 
spent, but to show exactly which field or 
which crop paid best, and where losses were 
incurred or too small profits received. The 
direct bearing of such knowledge on the suc- 
cessful conduct of a farm may be easily un- 
derstood. 

“On every farm, but especially on one 
which is doing poorly, there must be a scru- 
pulous saving of all manurial substances. 
Barn-yard manure, decayed animal or vege- 
table matter, refuse of every description, bones 
gathered up in waste places, leaf-mold hauled 
from the deep ravines—all these must be 
utilized, and their effects will soon be evi- 
dent.” 


Magnetic Alimentation,—The case 
of Miss Fancher, of Brooklyn, has awakened 
much attention; the fact of her subsistence 
on “next to nothing” being the chief won- 
der. Mr. Andrew Jackson lavis was lately 
interviewed on the subject bya Suz reporter, 
and said, among other things: 

“In physiology the cellular tissues are the 
natural generators, protectors, and feeders of 
all the membranes of the system and all the 
vital organs. There are thousands-—-yes, hun- 
dreds of thousands-- of these life-giving cells 
near the surface and through the system, and 
there are hundreds, if not thousands, of feet 
of nerves. These nerves are co-operators 
with the tissues as protectors and feeders of 
the entire membraneous and vital systems. 
Now I should call Miss Fancher's case, judg- 
ing from my own, one of nerve and cellular 
tissue feeding, which makes the use of food 
by mastication almost entirely unnecessary.” 

* But is not food required to keep up the 
nerves and tissues of which you speak ? 

“ Those tissues and nerves s wre the products 
of elements and essences that are total'y un- 
known to chemists. Thes moment we come 
io that boundary, we glide over into the spir- 
itual. Acell can vot be organ:zed without a 
potency that is exactly qualified for such a 
labor, and the nerve. in the same way, is a 
product of what is to chemists an unknown 
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science, which our folks call the spiritual 
principle. Now that is what requires to be 
fed, not the tissue and the nerve, but those 
essences or principles which develop or 
evolve nerves and tissues, and those essences 
or principles can be received in various ways. 
They may be inhaled and taken with pure 
water or milk in very small quantities, or 
they can be absorbed through the entire sur- 
face of the skin. And that is the case of a 
person in that high state of impressibility, 
which, from all accounts, seems to character- 
ize Miss Fancher. Now, a magnetizer, as I 
know—for I have been for several years mag- 
netized twice a day—a magnetizer supplies 
that creative principle. A magnetizer fed 
my vital forces, just as Miss Fancher is fed 
by breathing, and through the nervous sys- 
tem and through the skin. The magnetizer’s 
force, by a process of assimilation, entered 
into my vital powers and kept the heart beat- 
ing and kept up a certain amount of bodily 
heat, so that my mind was entirely emanci- 
pated from the necessity of carrying out those 
processes in the body in which we are all 
constantly engaged under ordinary condi- 
tions. In fact, the reason why many of us 
can not command our powers, is, because we 
are too much anchored to earth, or freighted, 
as it were, by those vital powers which con- 
sume our mental energies. As soon as the 
mind is emancipated from the necessity of 
keeping the bodily system from death, why, 
its inner senses are opened and strengthened, 
just as they are a few moments before death, 
in almost everybody’s case. Miss Fancher 
is on the border land of the other world very 
many times, and whenever she is exactly 
there, she can hear sounds that are utterly 
inaudible to common ears, and can see sights 
that no human eye can discern. As she set- 
tles back down into her circulation, her mus- 
cles, and nerves, she drops out of what we 
call the lucid state and becomes again a sick 


patient and probably has some of her disa- | 


greeable symptoms, to alleviate which physi- 
cians have to be called in. Then the hyste- 
ria comes in.” 


Water Used by Pliants.—M. Marie- 
Davy, two years ago, worked out the calcula- 
tions of experiments which show, that, for 
the production of sixteen grains of corn, as 
much as three and a half pounds of water 
are transpired. M, Risler has found that a 
field of growing wheat transpires between 
April and July as much water as would cover 
the surface of the ground to a depth of nine 
inches, 
direct practical bearings on agriculture. The 
influence of sunlight on transpiration has 
been investigated by Professor McNab. Ex- 
perimenting with the leaves of the bay laurel, 
he found that in sunlight there was but little 
difference between the amounts of water 
transpired in an atmosphere saturated with 
moisture and in a dry atmosphere. The 
amount per hour in the first case was 25.96 
per cent. and 20.52 in the second. In the 


These experiments have obviously | 


shade, however, the transpiration in a satu- 
rated atmosphere was wz/,and in a dry atmos- 
phere only 1.69 per cent.; showing in a 
marked degree the great influence of sun- 
light and the small influence of dryness or 
moisture of air. 

The rate of the ascent of fluids in plants, 
ascertained by the employment of spectro- 
scope examination of the diffusion of lithium 
citrate as adopted by Bence Jones in study- 
ing the fluids of animals, gave a maximum 
result of twenty-four inches per hour. M. J. 
B. Lawes has published the result of long 
experiments, which show that two hundred 
times the weight of organic matter elaborated 
by a plant passes through it in the form of 
water during its growth. With regard to tbe 
comparative amounts of carbon assimilated 
by plants and evolved by animals, Professor 
Dewar has elaborated tables which show that 
an acre of the best cultivated land fixes an- 
nually about twenty-two cwt. of carbon, 
and a healthy man evolves about two cwt. 
of carbon annually in the form of carbonic 
acid, so that eleven such persons supply as 
much as can be economized by an acre of 
land. 


Luminous Clock-Dials.—Professor 
Morton, of the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has recently analyzed the substance with 
which the dials of “self-luminous clocks” 
are coated, and found it to consist of nothing 
but sulphide of calcium, attached by means 
of scme resinous medium like varnish. This 
substance is a phosphorescent one, absorbing 
light from the sun or artificial light, and giv- 
ing it out in the dark. The substance, as 
prepared for the clock-dials, has shown an 
intensity of the phosphorescent quality never 
before equaled. One of the dials was still 
visible in total d&rkness after having been 
shut up in a box for five days. Professor 
Morton suggests that if further advances 
should be made in this direction, it is easy to 
imagine some wonderful results, before which 
even Mr. Edison’s new electric-burner would 
fade into insignificance. Thus, if our walls 
were painted with such a substance, they 
would absorb light enough during the day to 
continue luminous all night, and thus render 
| all sources of artificial light useless. The 

coloring of houses on the outside with a like 
| material would also obviate need of all street 
| lamps. 


. Deep Plowing Dependent upon 
| Sou..— Not long ago there was a mania 
| among agriculturists for deep plowing. Ev- 
ery farmer it was said had a farm under his 
lands of great value where the plow had not 
yet reached. No matter what the character 
of the surface and the sub-soils were, the 
plow should go into its beam. But these 
men are beginning to get their eyes open. 
Mr. George E. Waring, Jr., in speaking of the 
results exhibited in the management of “ Og- 
den Farm,” in the Agricu/turist, says: 
“About six acres were (some seven or 
| eight years agv) plowed about twelve inches. 
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deep. The sub-soil of blue clay, which was 
brought to the surface, was a lasting injury to 
the land. It still shows the ill effect of the 
treatment in spite of time and manure. 
There are some soils that would be benefited 
by plowing twelve inches deep, but they are 
scarce.” 


The rule may be said to be: “ Never turn 
up over one or two inches of unfertile sub- 
soil in one season ; and when so turned up, 
the land should receive a dressing of 
manure.” 


Millstones Made of Gilass.—The 
Manufacturer and Builder calls the attention 
of manufacturers who can cast heavy pieces 
of glass, and also of millers, to a recent Ger- 
man discovery, that the finest flour is pro- 
duced by those millstones which have the 
most glassy texture and composition, and the 
consequent discovery that pieces of glass 
combined in the same way as the French 
burr and similarly grooved on their surfaces 
will grind better than the burr millstones. 
The consequence of this discovery has been 
the invention of the glass millstones now 
made by Messrs. Thom, and used in Ger- 
many and in Borkendorf with great satisfac- 
tion, as it is found that they grind more easily 
and do not heat the flour as much as is the 
case with the French burr stone. In grind- 
ing grist, they run perfectly cold. 

In order to make such stones, blocks of 
glass of from six to twelve inches wide are 
cast in a shape similar to the French burrs, 
but more regular and uniform. They are con- 
nected with cement in the same way, and 
dressed and: furrow-cut with picks and 
pointed hammers; but we believe that dia- 
mond-dressing machines might be profitably 
applied. It is said that these millstones, made 
of lumps of hard glass, do not wear away faster 
than the’ burr stones. Stones of four anda 
half feet in diameter, driven by six-horse 
power, ground two hundred and twenty 
pounds of flour per hour, and did it while 
remaining cold. The grist 1s drier, looser, 
and the hull more thoroughly separated from 
the kernel than is the case with other stones. 

If all this turns out to be correct, it is a 
valuable discovery, especially when we con- 
sider the expensiveness of good blocks of burr. 


- Counting Cattle.—Every one who has 
ever tried to count the cows in a herd or 
drove will remember that it requires some 
practice to enable one “to keep the count” 
in even a herd of fifty or sixty, and he there- 
fore learns with astonishment, that, in South 
America, where there are frequently vast 
herds containing ten thousand or more cat- 
tle, the herdsman can tell if even one out of 
this great host is missing. 

It is well known to the herdsmen that these 
immense herds of cattle invariably divide 
themselves into groups of from forty to one 
hundred animals in each. Of course, in each 
group—called “ tropillas,” or little troops— 
there are some few strongly or peculiarly 





marked animals by which the troop to which 
they belong will be recognized, and as it is 
known how many animals belong to the 
“tropilla of the black and gray spotted bull,” 
how many to that of the “small bull with the 
wide horns,” and so on, it is always easy to 
tell if any are missing from each tropilla. 
During a night of storm and darkness, the 
cattle of each “ estancia,” or cattle farm, all 
mingle together, but the next morning they 
will separate again into the same tropillas as 
before. As the animals from one tropilla 
never by chance join themselves to any 
other, it is evident that each animal must 
know its own particular friends out of ten 
thousand others. s. 


Forest Leaves for Bedding and 
Compost. — “I gathered forest leaves last 
fall,” writes a correspondent to the Vermont 
Farmer, “and used them as bedding for 
stock. I selected a damp, misty day in 
which to gather them, and found that I could 
pack a very good load in the wagon. I gath- 
ered principally from a part of my woods 
where the trees were scattering, raked them 
together in piles, and two of us hauled in and 
stored ten loads inaday, I had what I thought 
was an abundance, and I bedded my hogs al- 
together with them. They are the best thing 
for this purpose I evertried. The hogs would 
root and work them over, mixing them thor- 
oughly with their manure, and the conse- 
quence was, the best lot of hog manure I 
ever had. I also bedded horses and cattle 
until the leaves were used up. I believe I 
gained fully ten loads of manure altogether 
by using ten loads of leaves ; not that much 
in bulk, but in increased value by absorbing 
the liquids which would have escaped. But 
another advantage I want to mention. The 
open woods, cleared of leaves, were raked and 
scratched over with an iron rake, and red 
top, blue grass, and orchard grass sown. It 
happened to catch well, and afforded a good 
deal of pasturage this summer.” Upon this, 
the Green Mountain Freeman comments as 
follows: “‘We have found it a very easy and 
rapid way to gather-leaves to fasten the hay- 
rack on the framed sled, where, of course, it 
will project some distance behind it. Then 
driving into the woods, we can easily set the 
sled where the rear end of the hay-rack will 
rest on or nearly on the ground, where the 
leaves can be raked in from the ground with 
no handling in a basket. We gather ours as 
dry as possible and with plenty of side boards 
and four end boards, we can draw a heap of 
them at once.” 


A Good Whitewash. — Slake, say 
one peck of lime, and while hot and of the 
thickness of cream, add a quart of linseed 
oil and a quarter pound of glue. Let it stand 
a day before using. Rains will not wash it 
off, nor will it prove such a nuisance on inte- 
rior walls as common whitewash. It should, 
of course, be thinned with water while using, 
as ordinarily. 
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THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 

HERE is conflict in every department 

of scientific inquiry. Astronomers, ge- 
ologists, chemists, physiologists, medicists, 
disagree among themselves, and often carry 


their differences to the extreme of rancor- | 


ous misrepresentation. Sometimes we are 
pained by the hostility of men who in their 


respective spheres have won the worid’s re- 


spect. Not long since we had the spectacle | 


of two giants in physics, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter and Mr. A. R. Wallace, contending 
about certain phenomena in psychology, and 
occupying large spaces in periodicals with 
their counter declarations, arguments, and 
speculations. 


ject of spontaneous generation has filled a | 


wide place in scientific discussion, and not 
a little bitterness has been indicated in the 
expressions of dissentient opinion. 

In the important field of medicine the 
conflict of theory has an established form, 
by virtue of the definite organization of phy- 
sicians into schools or classes. One advan- 
tage, however, which physicians possess by 
reason of this class organization, is that they 
are led to draw closer to one another in sup- 
port of their several class theories and prac- 
tice, and people at large are ready to excuse 


For some time past the sub- | 
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| their bickering and acrimony, believing that 


the exhibition of such feelings is a natural 
outcome of class education. 
Even in Phrenology there is conflict of 
opinion among men who have mastered its 
' principles. But we venture the assertion 
that there is less personal unfrienaliness 
among educated phrenologists than among 
the members of any other considerable 
It is to the 
transition or progressive state of science 
in general that the conflict is mainly due. 


body of scientific observers. 


Never were men more earnest and devoted 
in research than now; and as thorough 
work in any sphere demands the closest 
application to what may be but a small 
part of a single subject, results are often 
obtained which seemingly clash with re- 


ceived opinions. Two or three men may 





be working in a similar field and arrive at 
different conclusions, simply because they 
worked from different points of view, and 
in different ways. Their conclusions are 
given to the world without a clear setting 
forth of their different methods of operating, 
and we have the spectacle of egotism on 
both sides, disdatning an appearance of 
Conflict follows between the 

the respective observers. 
Whereas, probably, a fair consideration of 


concession. 
adherents of 


their modes of working would have revealed 
a consistent relation between their conclu- 
sions, and these combined by the skill of 
one whose mind can grasp the whole sub- 
ject in its logical relations, ‘vould form a 
priceless addition to the store of scientific 
truth, 

But there is a useful side to all this con- 
tention. It exposes fallacy; it sifts out the 
hollow and unsound. Truth may be ob- 
scured amid the din and confusion of the 
strife, but in time it comes out clearer, 
brighter, and stronger for the rude treat- 
ment it has received. 
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The foregoing reflections are suggestive 
of the fact that very frequently truth is as- 
sailed by its enemies, who assume the man- 
tle of science for the purpose. Nearly every 
attack upon Phrenology which has been 
made during the past twenty years has 
adopted the line of Sir William Hamilton, 
wh:se “anti-phrenological” propositions, 
when tested by the received physiology of 
the day, crumble into insignificance. Now 
and then we find on the pages of a respect- 
able periodical a pretended review or criti- 
cism of the phrenological system which oc- 
casions us much surprise, because its cursory 
examination not only discloses an ignorance 
on the part of the writer with respect to 
common facts in anatomy and physiology, 
but also direct misrepresentations of phren- 
ological doctrine. A month or two ago an 
American monthly, which is regarded in 
some circles cs the representative in this 
country of advanced science, published an 
elaborate article decrying our subject in 
terms of ridicule and pretentious logic. 
The writer styled himself “ Doctor,” but in 
the course of his essentially literary effort 
he made assertions which the accepted phys- 
iology of our decade does not sustain, and 
many of his most “triumphant” turns of 
expression are utterly wasted, being based 
upon views of Phrenology which declare an 
ignorance of its common details which 
would be a reproach to a boy of twelve who 
had given it six weeks’ study. We infer 
from the general tenor of the article that 
it is merely the work of a literary man who 
has taken his data from second or third 
hand sources without giving himself the 


trouble to prove them. What particularly 


enters into our surprise concerning this ar- 
ticle is that the acute editor of the Ameri- 
can monthly should have given a paper so 
abounding in errors affecting both sides a 


place. Certainly he could not have atten. 


tively examined it before committing it to 
the printer. 





THE LATE DAVID G. GOYDER. 


HERE lies un our table a compact vol- 

ume of six hundred pages, entitled 
“The Autobiography of a Phrenologist,” 
which was published in 1857, when its au- 
thor was sixty-one years old. Few books 
of the autobiographical class equal it in at- 
tractiveness. Not only does it bear the 
marks of conscientious narration, but a 
vein of sprightly, hopeful buoyancy perco- 
lates its length and impresses the details of 
The 
author tells of the people with whom he 


soberest experience with a charm. 


came in contact and who influenced his 
conduct; describes in the course of his nar- 
rative many eminent persons in literature, 
science, and the Church, and now and then 
occupies several pages with a discussion of 
some topic in philosophy and science which 
indicates a cultivated yet thoroughly prac- 
tical intellect, and a mind whose bias did 
not lie on the side of prejudice and intol- 
erance. 

The autobiographer of whom we speak 
was the Rev. David G. Goyder, who died 
in the summer of 1876, after a long and 
useful career as a practical phrenologist and 
an earnest minister of the Swedenborgian 
Church. Born in 1796, he was left an or- 
phan at the tender age of nine years. Friends 


assisted him toward obtaining an education. 


He adopted in 1822 the life of a clergyman, 
and as he cast in his lot with a society then 
_ of recent establishment in England, his in- 
dustry and earnestness find employment 
The story of “ My Bat- 
tle for Life,’’ as he styles it, shows the kind 


at different points. 





of hardship and persecution a dissenting 
| minister was subjected to fifty years ago. 
| For many years his religious labors were 
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performed gratuitously, he meanwhile sup- | facetious pen. 
porting himself by lecturing, teaching, and | 


the practice of medicine. He obtained his 


degree of Doctor in Medicine at Edinburgh, | 


where he studied for the purpose. The 
Bradford Observer said of him in an obitu- 
ary notice: “He was one of the earliest 


ministers of the ‘New Church’ (Sweden- | 


borgian), having been ordained in 1822; 


and he was greatly valued by that body both | 


as a writer and preacher. He was known 
and esteemed, however, beyond the sphere 
in which he ordinarily worked, notably as a 
phrenologist, of which science he was an 
earnest student and an able expositor 
Indeed, he was a man of versatile parts and 
great natural force of character, and labored 
through a long life for the enlightenment 
and welfare of his fellow-men.” 
In our turn, although we assume it to be 
a special privilege, we are always pleased to 
speak of men and women who, like Mr. 
Goyder, by their words and deeds have 
hown themselves to be true phrenologists. 





an 


CLOWNISH JOURNALISM. 
“THERE is a growing tendency in Amer- 

ican newspaper literature, to subor- 
dinate fact and incident to purposes of 
humor and comicality. By some dailies 
and weeklies in the East and West, a 
degree of prominence or popularity has 
been obtained through persistent effort to 
make fun for their readers, and this fact 
stimulates other “enterprising ’’ publishers 
A few 
years ago the Joker’s column occupied a 


and editors to humorous sallies. 


retired part of the sheet; now it is set in 
the fore-front. It has, indeed, come to such 
a pass, that nearly every “leading”’ news- 
paper must have its funy man, who makes 
it his business to scan the horizon of affairs 


daily for material with which to point his 





Nothing is too high or too 
low for him ; nothing too good or too bad, 
if it can be made available for a joke. He 
is hired to spin out a certain amount of bur- 


_lesque, caricature, conundrums, every day 
| or week, and he sometimes feels compelled 


to resort to subterfuge and misrepresenta- 
Generally the 
funny man entertains no malice or hatred in 


tion to make up the quota. 


his heart, but it being his business to make 
fun, he must do it at all hazards. 
we find him often making some pathetic in- 


Hence 


cident, a deep sorrow even in which a whole 


| community feels a moving sympathy, the 


subject of burlesque; or he will even dare 
to caricature some candidate for public 
respect and honor; or he will set in a ridic- 
ulous light some publication whose intrinsic 
Like the clown of the 
circus, he declares to his audience : I am here 


value is self-evident. 


to amuse you, now laugh at my jokes. 
The mind 
needs the relaxing, refreshing influence of 


We like fun, in its place. 


humor at times, but to have absurd, incon- 
gruous, silly stuff interjected when grave 
and sensible matters demand or occupy the 
attention, is conducive to a superficial habit 
of thought, and so unfits the mind for the 
serious concerns of life. 





- 


A GLANCE TOWARD WASHINGTON.— 
According to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the income of the current 
year will be less than that which was esti- 
mated by $27,000,000, and there is a pros- 
pect of early embarrassments in meeting 
the obligations of Government, which is by 
no means pleasant to contemplate. We 
have no plan to propose for the relief of the 
Secretary, but can scarcely forbear comment 
on the lack of data or wisdom which some- 
body has exhibited in the premises. 

It is a little remarkable that while this 
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serious matter of a deficiency in the funds 
of Government is discussed by the people, 
our Congressional representatives are de- 
bating questions of tariff and cutting down 
the rates on tobacco and certain other arti- 
cles which society would be better without, 
while the rates on certain things of general 





use and necessity remain at points which 
If the 
community at large will persist in the use 
of tobacco and alcoholic beverages, Messrs. 


are excessive, considering the times... 


Legislators, make it pay handsomely for its 
indulgence, and thus increase the public 
revenue. 
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“ He that quae much shall learn much.”"—Bacon, 





Eo Gur Eorrespondents. 


———— eee 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a rer y -_ that c early stated, must be pro- 

pondent shall expect us to give 
hin the yh#? of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuiry Fart TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 





WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letiers will not ‘de considered. 





THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
—D. B. M.—You are probably a recent sub 
scriber, as we have enumerated the so-called 
““Seven Wonders’’ of the world three or four 
times within a few years. Consultation with 
any good encyclopedia will give you a descrip- 
tion of them. They were: 1. The Pyramids of 
Egypt; 2. The Pharos, or Light-house of Alex- 
ander; 3. The Walls and Hanging-gardens of 
Babylon ; 4. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; 
5. The Statue of Jupiter, by Phidias, at Olympia; 
6. The Mausoleum of Artemisia at Halicarnas- 
sus ; 7. The Colossus of Rhodes. 


RHEUMATISM.—G. K. N.—The applica- 
tion of hot water should give you some relief. 
This can be applied hy means of cloths or in In- 
dia-rubber bags. Manipulations and rubbing 
should be beneficial. Regulate your diet mean- 
while and keep the stomach and bowels in good 
condition. 


CLEANING SKULLS.—I. S. R.—One of 


the most thorough methods for obtaining a clean 
cranium is to leave the article for a while in the 





vicinity of a large ant-hill. Of course, », by ne remov- 
ing the scalp carofully the bone is left in a com- 
paratively clean state; exposure to hot air will 
dry it perhaps sufficiently. Still another method, 
and a common one with anatomists, is boiling in 
common lye, or concentrated potash, to be ob- 
tained of the grocer, being careful not to leave 
the bone in too long, lest it should be injured. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
TeacHERS—A. M. D.—A good teacher has a 
rather strong development of the perceptive fac- 
ulties, and a head broad in the region of the tem- 
ples. He needs a good Memory, large Human 
Nature and kindness, with good discernment of 
the practical relations of the subjects he teaches. 
Women as a class have less perceptive develop- 
ment than men, so that the upper part of their 
forehead appears to be prominent. Their im- 
pressions are quicker than those of men. Caus- 
ality is, of course, essential to correct instruc- 
tion. The teacher must appreciate cause and 
effect, and so be enabled to present the theoret- 
ical principles of the topics in his curriculum 
clearly and forcibly to impress the mind of the 
pupil. 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY.—A. S.—We 
can not think otherwise than that man is morally 
responsible for his words and acts. The nega- 
tive view of the question would make man sim- 
ply an automaton. Applying the argument from 
consciousness, it seems overwhelmingly demon- 
strated that man is a responsible agent. We 
feel within ourselves the power to will and to 
do. We find in the course of life illustrations 
of the power and the efficiency cf determination 
We see men conquering obstacles apparently 
insurmountable, brushing aside difficulties which 
at first sight present barriers impassable to prog- 
ress. Man is endowed with special organs whose 
every expression points to his responsibility. 
You are impressed by the sense of obligation 
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and duty ; you feel bound to do for yourself and 
for others certain things. If you disregard the 
promptings of Conscientiousness, you afterward 
feel the pain of remorse ; something chides you 
for the act. Take away the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility from man, and society would be- 
come chaotic; the whole social machine would 
tumble into ruins. Mutual confidence in busi- 
ness, in every department of life, is based upon 
the morsl sense. 


VITATIVENESS AND THE VITAL TEM- 
PERAMENT.—J. M. G.—As a class men possess- 
ing a good degree of Vitativeness have also a 
well-marked Vital temperament. It often hap- 
pens, however, in our driving era that men be- 
come thin in flesh, develop the Motive tempera- 
ment or the Mental temperament into marked 
conspicuity, and the Vital seems subordinate, 
yet on examination they are found to possess 
strong Vitutiveness. With the organ small, peo- 
ple who may have inherited a good share of the 
Vital temperament are liable to organic derange- 
ments, sickness, and disease, and succumb with 
comparative case to ailment and trouble. 


CAUTIOUSNESS AND SECRETIVENESS 





tN Han»writine.—L. N.—We have not given 
attention to the particular phase of character | 
which you mention. Most people who have a 

good deal of writing to do become somewhat in | 
differen. to style or finish. They may when | 
young, and when time hung heavy on their | 
hands, have written clear and oeat hands, but in | 
adult life pressure of engagements and duties | 
necessitated a subordination of mere style to the 
accomplishment of the work urged upon them. 
We think, however, that as a rule people with 
large Cautiousness would be more careful in 
crossing their t’s and dotting their i’s than those 
not so endowed. Order, Approbativeness, and 
some other organs have a good deal to do with 
one’s handwriting. Order, as imposing system, 
has probably more to do with the specific line 
of your inquiry than any other of the phreno- 
logical faculties. : 


PETER AND PAUL.—Question : Can you 
give me the origin of the common phrase, ** Rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul?”—E. The origin of this 
saying is traced to the time of Edward VI. of 
England, when a great part of the estates of the 
Roman Catholic Church were seized by the king 
and distributed among favorites and officials. 
The See of Rome, representing St. Peter, as well 
as the whole body of the Roman Catholic 
Church, protested violently against such confis- 
cation. In order to reconcile the people to this 
kind of robbery, a part of the confiscated lands 
were appropriated toward the repair of St. Paul’s 
ehureh, London. 


| positiveness, and self-reliance. 





CULTIVATION OF ORGANS AGAIN.—O. 
Y.—In late numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL we 
have discussed the subject of the cultivation of 
the organs you mention, and we can scarcely do 
better than to refer you to what has been said 
in them. In general terms you should endeavor 
to arouse your faculties to activity—to work. 
Be eurnest and persevere in endeavor. Avoid 
temptations to idleness and sloth. If you have 
a trade, pursue it vigorously. Whatever you do, 
do thoroughly. 


MENTAL DERANGEMENT.—T. B.—The 
person you speak of was evidently injured in the 
brain. We would be pleased to know what part 
of the head was struck. Have the impression 
that it was the upper side of the skull, the region 
of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, and so on. 
Possibly the inner bone or table of the skull was 
fractured by the kick, and exerts some pressure 
upon the brain, producing the sort of mania de- 
scribed. 

LIVER COMPLAINT AND HARD CIDER, 
—J. W. A.—Hard cider has a rather strong alco- 
holic principle, which renders it objectionable as 
a beverage. It would be much better for you 
to eat subacid fruit liberally. With your torpid, 
probably congested, liver, you should avoid all 
greasy articles in your diet. 

THE MAGNETIZER.—M.—An effective 
magnetizer usually possesses a strong physical 
organization, the mental temperament being 
slightly in predominance. The mental organs 


| are fairly balanced—those in the crown being 


strong, giving to the character steadfastness, 
His perceptive 
fuculties are lurge and active, enabling him to 
quickly understand his subject and to adapt his 
conduct accordingly. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LANGUAGE.—W. W. 
B.—By reading the best authors attentively, so 
as to impress their contents upon your mind. 
By memorizing to some extent pieces of special 
excellence. By commenting upon what you see 
and read when in company with your friends. 
You probably read too much. This is not us 
beneficial as reading too little. A man of learn- 
ing is not known by his library. Better a few 
books well conned than a thousand skimmed. 
* How to Read”? furnishes practical hints suited 
to your case. 


CONSTANCY.—A. B. H.—Large Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and strong Friendship 
have much to do toward rendering one’s affec- 
tion as a friend permanent. As a lover and hus- 
bund or wife, to these large Conjugality should 
be added, although one can be constant to the 
relation which has become established by law 
and custom: through the operation of strong 
moral faculties. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 








SOVERFIGNTY OF BRAIN.—Matter, force 
and intelligence constitute the sum of the uni- 
verse, the Trinity which Spinoza said ‘‘ I choose 
t>2 call God.” Man is a compound of matter, 
force, and intelligence; an epitome of the uni- 
verse, in the image of God. Matter without 
force were dead; force without intelligence 
were blind. The degree and character of intelli- 
gence manifested determines the rank or value 
of any organization in the scale of being. Intel- 
ligence is manifested in two ways—unconscious 
and conscious. In our own organization, uncon- 
scious intelligence presides over the action of 
the heart, stomach, lungs, and other organs whose 
functions are what physiologists term involun- 
tary. Conscious intelligence is manifested in 
the various modes of thought, and through it 


we control our external actions and relations. | 
| of primitive times was but a dim prophecy of 


Were we not endowed with the power of thought 
we could have no consciousness of existence. 


“T think; therefore, I am,” said the great | 


French philosopher. We begin to be (as per- 
sonalities) when we become conscious of exist- 
ence, and the sum of our consciousness is the 
measure of our life. The stomach, lungs, etc., 


being organs of unconscious function, represent | 


the physical nature. The brain, the organ of 


thought, represents the intellectual, the human. | 


It is therefore superior, sovereign. The head | 
| steadily increased in size and power, and is still 


commands, and the body obeys. Nor does the 
plebeian body ever question the propriety of an 
order issued by its sovercign, whether it be to 
wield the dagger of the assassin, run on an er- 


rand of mercy, or bow beneath the heaviest cross | 
| representing a thousand pairs of hands, and this 


of toil. 
The brain comprises three principal groups of 


organs, corresponding to three classes of facul- | 


ties, selfish, intellectual, and moral. These are 


all intelligent ; but the degree and character of | 
this, intelligence differ greatly, and, differing, | 


conflict. 
The consciousness of the selfish group is 


manifested chiefly in desire and effort to benefit | 


self. The consciousness of the intellectual 


group is displayed in a search after knowledge. | 


The consciousness of the moral group is scen in 
aspirations after the good, the true, and the 


beautiful. The first give us all our wars, mur- | 
| of woman, as manifested in tasting forbidden 


ders, tyrannies, robberies, and crimes of what- 


ever sort, as well as all our physicai pleasures. | 
| God placed man under the curse of toil, saying 


The second, all our literature, art, and science. 
The third, all our religion, Philosophy, justice, 
liberty, and fraternity. 





The relative power of these groups in any 
given case is determined by their relative size. 
This being true, we have only to know that the 
selfish group has ever been, and still is, the 
largest in the average man, to account rationally 
for the facts of history and observation that so 
disgrace our race. 

A Mr. Joslin, of Rhode Island, in a lecture be- 
fore the workingmen of Washington, recently, 
said labor-saving machinery is supplanting the 
workingman and starving him. In this he but 
stated a aptent fact ; but the remedy he sugye:ts 
is a law suppressing inventions, aud remanding 
society back to the dark ages—to the slow and 
toilsome processes still in vogue in China. 

Were it the obvious purpose of God that man 
should remain forever an ignorant clown and 
toiling serf, this remedy would be legitimate ; 
but man, being commanded to subdue the eurth 
and rule over it, and being endowed with the 
Godlike power of thought by which the achieve- 
ment of the absolute autocracy of this world is 
possible, Mr. Joslin’s proposition is unworthy of 
a moment’s consideration. 

“ Tis the mind thut makes the man.” The 
strong-limbed, muscular, but ignorant barbarian 


true manhood. He was a slave to superstitious 
fears and physical necessities. He cowered be- 
fore the forces of nature, and toiled as a galley- 


| slave for a meagre and mean subsistence. The 
| element of manhood inherent within him rebelled 
| aguinst a fate so painful and plebeian, and cudg- 


eled the brain for plans by which to secure a 
better living at less cost of labor. This discon- 
tent and taxing of the brain was continued, and 
under the activity thus induced, the brain has 


increasing. The result is marvelous, both as to 


| magnitude and beneficence. A single brain, once 


limited to the superintendence of the operations 
of one pair of hands, may now control machinery 


machinery is run by steam and wastes not one 
ounce of muscular force. The unwritten proph- 
ecy is about to be fulfilled. Man is rapidly 
emerging from his apprenticeship to the parent 
of invention, necessity, into the realm of inde. 
pendence of thought and actiun. The forces 
and appetites that have so long enslaved him are 
to be the instruments of his will and ministers 
of his pleasure. 

There is a current and popular legend, to the 
purport that it was God’s original purpose to 
keep man in ignorance and support him in idle- 
ness, Which scheme was spoiled by the perversity 


joys, and reeking unlawful knowledge. Then 


to him, “‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 


| bread.” The legend is true to those who are 
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of different kinds of food on mind and body, and 
what foods are wholesome and what not. Hence, 
| I say, if you will allow me the expression, that 





able to interpret it, as are all the sacred myths | 
and legends that have come down to us from the | 
vencrable past. There was, no doubt, an era 


when the primitive man leaned like an infang | Phrenology is “self-made”—it has stood and 
upon the breast of his mother nature, drawing | 


his sole sustenance from the spontaneous fruits 
of her bosom. 


From this dream of infancy he | 
at length awoke to the necessities of clothing, | 


j 


and other luxuries which nature had not sup- | 


plied. To supply these wants involved labor, 
and the sea of toil was inaugurated. From this 


hard school of bitter experience the race is to | 


graduate into the era of thought. 
The new command is, “ Develop your brain 


and use it in ar intelligent manner ;’’ for the | 
time is not distant when there will be no room in | 


this world for him who shall have naught to sell 


with his hands. 
the temple of f.te, ‘“‘ Become a thinker, or per- 
ish.”’ Nor is this a hard doom. To the intel- 


risen on its own merits. More good would be 
done, the race would improve faster, and sick- 
ness and sin would be less common, if people 
would study themselves more, even if the simply 
interesting be therefore somewhat neglected. 
Plenty of exercise for the intellect at least can 
be secured in the study of the useful. I would 
not give ap altogether the study of astronomy, 
insectology, or any other science ; I would sim- 
ply have more students of Human Nature, for we 
necd them more; we needa to understand our- 
selves—the laws of our own minds and bodies— 


| more than the nature of the corona which sur- 
but his muscle; who can do nothing but toil | 


It is written upon the walls of | 


lectual alone is life a blessing. The ignorant | 


man begins his career in a cheerless childhood, 
passes through a toilsome and anxious manhood 
to a sorrowful old age, sinking at last into a 
nameless grave. 

The only possible, complete remedy for the 
evils that now afflict society, and of which work- 
ingmen and philanthropists so justly complain, 
is to abolish the monopoly of brains by making 


thought universal. This done, and the monopo- | 


ly of wealth and power will pass away forever. 
T. A. BLAND, M.D. 


STUDY OF HUMAN SCIENCE vs. OTHER 


Stupres.—Anthropology, or the science of man, | Say well is good, but do well is better ; 


has comparatively but few earnest students, and 
they are much scattered. Those who do study 
it, and especially that branch of it known as 
Phrenology, do not receive either the aid or the 
encouragement commonly given to inquirers 
after knowledge in other fields of research, e. g., 
the bug or mushroom kingdom ; for whenever 
anything is discovered in either of these lines, 
the fact is very likely to be published in nearly 
all papers, Witness the many recent articles on 
** Ants.’’ How often are new ideas and discov- 
eries in Phrenology thus widely published? 
Charitable people often help scientists with their 
dollars, as well as encouragement, to study the 
spheres that are so remote as to be utterly invisi- 
ble to the naked eye—so remote, [ take it, as to 
be quite out of our reach, and of little practical 
use to us; and though I admit that it is very in- 
teresting to study the single and double stars 
the planets and their movements, and their 

bemical el ts, all the knowledge of these 
things which it is possible for us to acquire 
would not be a hundredth part as valuable to us 
as to understand the nature of mind, its laws of 
growth, culture, and development, or the effects 








rounds the sun or its precise degree of heat, or 
the precise orbit of some planet imperceptible to 
the naked eye, or the precise number of varieties 
of beetles in Texas. There are people earnestly 
studying these things while they remain in com- 
parative ignorance of the laws governing their 
own bodies, and suffer in consequence. It would 
seem self evident that self-knowledge is the most 


| important of all knowledge, and common sense 


should teach every one that his first need is to 
understand himself, and that after he hus ac- 
quired a good practical knowledge of himself, 
then it is time to study the double stars, beetles, 
spiders, or anything else he may desire to study, 
F. E. ASPINWALL, M.D. 


-———_—- -em- 


SAY WELL AND DO WELL. 


Do well seems the ‘spirit, say well is the letter : 
Say well is goodly, and helps to please ; 

But to do well is godly, and gives the world ease ; 
Say well to silence sometimes is bound, 

But do well is free on every ground. 


Say well has friends—some here, some there ; 

But do well is welcome everywhere ; 

By say well many to God’s word cleave, 

But for lack of do well they often leave. 

If say well and do well were bound in one frame, 

Then all were done, all were one, and gotten were 
gain. —Selected. 





_ 


PERSONAL. 

CarDINAL Mawnntné, the leader of the English 
Roman Catholics, is one of the most abstemious 
It is said that on the few occasions when he goes 
out to dinner, he not infrequently contents him- 
self with a biscuit and a glass of water—a good 
example of temperance. He is tall, thin, austere, 
reserved. 


M. 8. SuLiIvant, one of the largest farmers 
of this country, died January 29th, at the age of 
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seventy-three years. He was a native of Ohio, | 
owning at one time a large body of land near | 
Columbus, and was a member of the first Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture. Forty years ago he 

emigrated to Illinois, and became the owner of 

the celebrated forty-thousand-acre farm, which 
included nearly the whole of Ford County. 


Ipa Lewis, well known for heroism in saving 
life off Newport, has been appointed keeper of 
the light-house on the Lime Rocks, in that har- 
bor, at a salary of $750. Her father was keeper 
until his recent death. 


CaprTatIn Pav Boyton, the swimmer, has been 
illustrating his life-saving dress in the Allegheny 
River lately. He swam through ice blocks and 
other winter difficulties, from Oil City to Pitts- 
burg, being in the water in all about forty-one 
hours. 


ApILe Hanoum, a rich and zealous young Mo- 
hammedan woman of Bagdad, has shown herself 
a sort of Turkish Joan of Arc. When the late 
conflict began, she rode into Mouktar Pasha’s 
camp in Armenia, at the head of fifty-six mount- 
ed troopers. Throughout the campaign she was 
the bravest of the brave, dashing into the thick- 
est of the fray, and animating her followers by 
her daring to fight like devils ; every one of the 
original fifty-six was killed, captured, or missing, 
and Adile was herself twice wounded. She won 
the rank of lieutenant, afd was decorated with 
the order of the Medijidie. 


Mr. James T. Fiexps lectures on “ Fiction.” 
At the Brooklyn Atheneum he alluded in the 
course of his remarks to Pomeroy, the boy-mur- 
derer, thus ;: ‘‘I recently paid a visit to the Pome- 
roy boy, who was sentenced to be hanged for 
killing three children, but whose sentence was 
afterward commuted to imprisonment for life. 
I asked him if he read much. He said that he 
did. ‘What kind of books do you read?’ said 
I. ‘Mostly one kind,’ he said—‘ mostly dime 
novels,’ ‘What is the best book that you have 
read?’ I asked. ‘Well, I like “Buffalo Bill” 
best,’ he replied. ‘It was full of murders and 
pictures about murders.’ ‘Well,’ I asked, 
‘how did you feel after reading such a book?’ 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I felt as if I wanted to do the 
same.’ 

Wriu14am Howirt, the eminent author, died | 
March 34, at Rome, Italy. He was born in 1795 | 
at Heanor, in Derbyshire, England; at twenty- 
eight he married Mary Botham, and soon after 
the names of William and Mary Howitt appeared 
in English literature. 

Exrau Burritt, known as “ the learned black- 
s'rith,” died at his residence, New Britain, Conn., 
March 7th last; he was in his sixty-ninth year. 
Some account of him will be given in our May 





number. 


WISDOM—MIRTH. 


WISDOM. 
“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


To owe is human; to pay up, divine. 


THEY who are thoroughly in earnest are sure 
to be misunderstood. 


How can we expect a harvest of thought who 
have not had a seed-time of character.—THo- 


REAU, 


Wuat we have to do in this world is not to 
make our conditions, but to make the best of 
them.—Rvrvs ELLs. 


Be very careful in your promises, and just in 
your performances ; and remember it is better to 
do and not promise, than promise and not per- 
form. 


WHEN people have resolved to shut their eyes, 
or to look only on one side, it is of little conse- 
quence how good their eyes may be.—AROCHBISH- 
op WHATELY. 


WHEN I see a man with a serene countenance, 
it looks like a great leisure that he enjoys, but 
in reality he sails on no summer’s sea. This 
steady sailing comes of a heavy hand on the til- 
ler.—THOREAU. 

THEN shall thy still unbroken spirit grow 

Strong in its suffering and more tender-wise . 

And as the drenched and thunder-shaken skies 

Pass into golden sunset, thou shalt know 

An end of calm, when evening breezes blow, 

And looking on thy life with vision fine, 

Shall seek the shadow of a hand divine. 

—R. W. GILpEr. 

A CONTEMPLATIVE life has more the appear- 
ance of a life of piety than any other; but it is 
the divine plan to bring faith into activity and 
exercise.—CEOIL. 


-_-- 


MIRTH. 


** A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men." 


A wit once asked a peasant what part he per- 
formed in the great drama of life. “I mind my 
own business,’’ was the reply. 


A LITTLE girl told a worthy divine that she 
would like to be a minister, so that she could 
“holler on Sunday.” 


An old man who had been badly hurt in a 
railroad collision, being adyised to sue the com- 
pany for damages, said: “‘ Weil, no, not for dam- 
ages. I’ve had enough of them; but I'll just 
sue ’em for repairs.”’ 
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“Ts that a type of Reading beauty?” asked 
the Transcript, as one hundred and sixty pounds 
of female loveliness bourded the morning train 
at Reading. ‘ Yes,”’ responded Spicer, “ that is 
a piece of solid Reading matter.”"— Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin, 


“* Waar news to-day ?”’ said a merchant to his 
friend, lately. ‘‘ What news!’ responded the 
other. ‘ Nothing, only things grow better—peo- 
ple are getting on their legs again.” ‘On their 
legs ?” said the first. ‘I don’t see how you can 
make that cut.” ‘* Why, yes,” replied the other, 
“folks that used to ride are obliged to walk 
now ; is not that getting o= their legs again?” 


A GENTLEMAN having sent his man servant to 
buy some lucifer matches, said to him when he 
eame back, ‘‘ I hope, John, these are better than 
the last, which were good for nothing.” ‘Oh, 
these are excellent,” replied John; “I have tried 
every ove of them.” 


A WEALTBHY bank officer, on being appealed to 
for aid by a needy Irishman, answered, petu- 
lantly: “No, no; Ican’t help. Ihave fifty such 
applications as yours every day.”’ ‘Shure, and ye 
might have a hundred without costing ye much, 
if nobody gets more than I do,”” was the witty 
response. 

Tue following is said to be an extract from a 
letter written to her lover by a Montgomery, 
Alabama, girl: ‘‘For your sake, darling, I have 
quit using chewing gum; would you have quit 
gum for me? I would not have quit gum for 
any other person in the whole world!” It cer- 
tainly shows good sense on the ‘“‘chew” ques- 
tion any way. 




















In this deSartment we give short reviews of such 


New Books as pudlishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
JSactorily and justly, and aiso to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
af those noticed. 





THE HOME DocTOR: A GUIDE TO 
Heattu. By Dr. Bourne, of San Francisco. 
l6mo, pp. 505, San Francisco News Company. 
Dr. Bourne has for many years been before the 

public of the Pacific Coast as an ardeut advocate 

of hygienic methods in the treatment of disease, 
and this book is the representative of bis expe- 
rience as a practitioner and observer. The phi- 
losophy of water-cure has in him a most earnest 





disciple and advocate. In his prescriptions for 
the treatment of a long list of ailments which 
make up the contents of his book, water is a very 
conspicuous element. He writes clearly, simply, 
authoritatively, and as one who knows whereof he 
writes. In his discussion of fevers he is particu- 
larly earnest in advising the application of water, 
agreeing heartily with the views which have ap 
peared in this magazine touching its virtue in 
the malarial and yellow fevers. Diet forms a 
large part of his methods. He believes is fari- 
naceous food and fruit; thinks that flesh meat 
is altogether unnecessary for health and strength, 
and is particularly to be eschewed in sickness. 
One of his persoval tests of the nutritive value of 
unbolted wheatmeal was a pedestrian trip from 
Portland, Oregon, to San Francisco, which he 
made in his sixty-sixth year. On this trip he 
ate Graham crackers and occasionally a little 
fruit, consuming thirty-nine pounds of the crack- 
ers in his thirty-four days’ march, and averaging 
twenty-four and a half miles per day. As the 
weather when he mad: this experiment was of 
the hottest, the thermometer frequently indicat- 
ing ninety-eight degrees at midday, it would ap- 
pear very remarkable to most people that he lost 
but one and a half pounds of his weizht. We 
made a short excursion a few years ago in the 
hottest part of the summer, walked ninety miles 
in four days, subsisting chicfly on unleavened 
wheatineal biscuit and apples, and on trying our 
weight were surprised to find that we had gained 
two pounds. This seemed the more remarkable 
as when we started we deemed ourself unequal 
to a fifteen-mile jaunt, because of long sedentary 
confinement and nervous exhaustion. 

In midwifery Dr.* Bourne insists that only 
trained women should act the physician’s part, 
and in that connection makes some statements 
of a very censorious character concerning the 
practice of many male “‘ doctors.” 

The book is a very instructive treatise, not- 
withstanding the compendious form which was 
necessarily adopted to cover so wide a field of 
human disease. 


COALS OF FIRE: a Story of a Pauper’s Re- 
venge. By M. Alice Sweet. 16mo, pp. 252, 
eloih. $1.00. New York: National lemper- 
ance Society. 


A vivid sketch of what great evil to body and 
mind is wrought by liquor-drinking. A liquor- 
seller ejects a miserable liquor-drinker from his 
bar-room on a tempest-driven night. Raging in 
delirium, the drunkard goes to his wretched 
home, and kills his poor, starving wife. Then 
staggering out into the storm, he in his turn is 
overcome, and lics down in a snow-drift to die. 
Two children, relics of the murdered, are left to 
the care of kind neighbors. Years pass, and ono 
of the children, a boy, becomes a man. He has 
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suffered much, but boldly looking forward, and 
using every opportunity for self-improvement, 
he has growr into position and respect. He 
visits the place of his birth, the. scenes of his 
childhood. Once he was determined, if ever able, 
to revenge the death of mother and father upon 
the man who had made his father a d.unkard ; 
but now he goes in charity to him, and by kind- 
ness and reasoning wins him to ways of sobriety 
and honor. The old tavern is converted intoa 
store, and the ‘damning drop” no longer pol- 
lutes its shelves and counters. 


HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE 
on the Nature of the Soul, and the Doctrine of 
the Resurrection. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D., 
Professor of Physics in Battle Creek College. 
12m0, pp. 224. Review and Herald Pub. As- 
sociation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Although the topic of this volume is familiar 
enough to the general reader, the method of the 
author possesses several features of freshness. 
One is the condensation into short paragraphs of 
ancient and modern opinions and beliefs concern- 
ing the origin of the world, the nature of life, 
and of spirit ; also the histcry of the conflict be- 
tween science and religion. In the preparation 
of these Dr. Kellogg shows much care. He 
enters fairly upon his discussion with the im 
pression that science, the real sort, which is but 
a form of truth, can not be in ec nflict witb re- 
ligion, which is another form of truth. ‘‘ The 
truths of nature are God’s truths just as much 
as are the truths of inspiration; for God is the 
author of nature.” ‘The so-called conflict be- 
tween science and religion has been not really 
such, but rather an encounter between the blind, 
bigoted, unreasoning, and unreasonable zeal of 
religionists, and, too often, the vain, blustering, 
arrogant assumptions of scientists.’””’ Thus the 
author gives us the key to his position on the 
question, at the same time administering a 
strong fillip to both of the parties engaged in 
the strife. Entertaining the view that the soul 
is mortal, he goes to the phenomena of decay 
and death in nature, and to Job, Paul, and other 
writers of the Bible for testimony in that behalf. 
But believing that provision has been made for 
the re-establishment of man’s personal identity 
by the Creator in a form adapted to perpetuity, 
he appeals again to the Bible for authority. Dr. 
Kellogg writes usually with much clearness and 
point, but now and then, as in the treatment of 
the relation of mind to the brain, and the nature 
of the soul, some obscurity will creep into his 
reasoning. 


DIPHTHERIA: Its Causes, Prevention, and 
Proper Treatment. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D., 
Member of the Am. Public Health Association, 
etc. 12mo, pp. 60. Good Health Publishing 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Few discases known to our population in the 
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northern sections of the country have shown 80 
much virulecce during the past ten years as 
diphtheria. On all sides are seen habiliments of 
bereavement, of which this destroyer has occa- 
sioned the wearing, and from all sides the in- 
quiry is heard: ‘* What shall we do to save our- 
selves from its attack?” As one response to 
such inquiry, Dr. Kellogg has prepared this 
pamphlet, in which he reviews the opinions of 
medicists with respect to the causes and pre- 
vention of the disease, and then, somewhat 
briefly, we think, considers its treatment, mainly 
upon the hydropathic basis, advising the use of 
agents such as chlorine, carbolic acid, etc., ior 
the destruction of the poisonous germs, which 
conduce to the destruction of the mucous sur- 
faces and the formation of false membranes. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES OF 
THE FREE-THINKERS’ CONVENTION; held at 
Wutkins, N. Y., August 22d, 23d, 24th, and 
25th, 1878. 12mo, cloth, 398 pp. D. M.’Ben- 
nett, Liberal Pub. Co. 

This collection, as it contains the views of the 
leading minds among free-thinkers on religious 
subjects, is about as interesting a sclection of 
addresses as could be well gotten up in its pe- 
culiar line. Various shades of opinion are illus- 
trated, from Shakerism to that class of Deism 
which almost loses sight entirely of an overrul- 
ing Creator. Perhaps the best indication of the 
character of the book is the mention of a few of 
the persons who took part in the Convention. 
There were Elder F. W. Evans, of the well- 
known Shaker community at Mount Lebanon, 
N. Y.; Mr. G. A. Lomas, representing another 
branch of the Shakers; Professor A. L. Rawson, 
the ethnologist and artist; Dr. T. B. Taylor, W. 
E. Copeland, Mrs. P. R. Lawrence, Mrs. Mary 
E. Tillotson, Mrs. Augusta C. Bristol, Mr. G. L. 
Henderson, Mr. J. M. Peebles, Mr. Toohey, Hon. 
G. W. Julian, James Parton, Elizur Wright, T. 
C. Leland, and Mrs. Clara Neyman. 


THE YOUNG SCIENTIST: a Practical Jour- 
nal for Amateurs. New York: Industrial 
Pub. Co. 

We have received a bound copy of the volume 
for 1878 of this very practical and interesting 
publication. Its title we find to be by no means 
a misnomer, as is the case with most of the pub- 
lications that are professedly edited for the read- 
ing of the young and immature. It sbounds 
with instruction on scientitic topics. The ar- 
ticles are written in a clear and simple style, 
aiming to present rudimentary principles in 
such a way as to attract the youthful mind. 
Apparatus for experiments in chemistry and 
natural philosophy is described, which can be 
prepared or arranged at a trifling expense. For 
instance, we have two or three articles describing 
the making of a galvanic battery, which may be 
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used for many interesting experiments, at a cost 
of from ten to fifteen cents. Of this we purpose 
shortly to give a detailed account, with illustra- 
tions. 

Mr. Finn, the editor, is a gentleman of solid 
acquirements in science, and his aim appears to 
be to present most conspicuously its practical 
side. The Young Scientist is published monthly, 
the subscription price being 50 cents. : 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue ConstTITUTION, By-Laws, AND CHARTER 
of the Society for the Prevention of Crime. The 
Second Annual Report, 1878. The progress 
made by this young Association is conspicuous, 
especially in certain statutes which have been 
obtained from the Legislature of New York 
bearing upon the sale of alcoholic liquors and 
the conducting of disreputable entertainments. 
The gentlemen conducting the movement are of 
the highest standing in society, and their ear- 
nestness is proved by what they have accom- 
plished for the moral elevation of New York 
city. 


AnnouaL Report OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
showing the condition of public printing, bind- 
ing, etc., for the fiscal year ending June 80th, 
1878, issued from the Government printing of- 
fice, at Washington, D.C. An immense deal of 
paper and ink is consumed in this department, 
its money value covering half a million of dol- 
lars. 


InDEX MEDICUS: a Monthly Record of the 
Current Medical Literature of the World. Com- 
piled under the supervision of Dr. John 8. Bil- 
lings, Surgeon, U. 8. A., and Dr. Robert Fletcher, 
M.R.C.8., England. A very convenient com- 
pilation for the use of physicians. Published 
by F. Leypoldt, of New York. Subscription, 
three dollars. 


Country Homes and Farm Advertiser. A 
classified list of real estate in New England for 
sale. Mr. G. H. Chapin, the enterprising agent 
of Boston, is the publisher. 


MINUTES OF THE MONTANA CONFERENCE of 
the M. E. Church. First annual association held 
at Bozeman, August, 1877; second annual con- 
vention held at Virginia City, August, 1878. 


New YorkK Soorety ror THE PREVENTION 
oF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Fourth Annual 
Report. Issued from the offices of the Society, 
No. 50 Union Square, N. Y. A strong argument 
in favor of the continuance of a most useful or- 
ganization. The Society has done excellent 
work in rescuing many clever little ones from 
tyrannical and cruel treatment on the part of 
those who should have fostered them. 

Samvuset INGERSOLL Bripcz. <A memorial 
volume, containing a sketch of his life as a man 





and as P. G. M. and G. R. and P. G., Instructor 
of the State Normal School of Wisconsin. Also, 
an autobiographical sketch of Mattie A. Bridge, 
and a history of her widowhood and its connec: 
tion with Odd-Fellowship. 


INTEMPERANCE AND Crime. An Address by 
Chief-Justice Davis, of the New York Supreme 
Court. A valuable document in its way, es~ 
pecially as it comes from a gentleman who, un- 
til within avery short time, was on the other 
side. We would have the advocates of rum read 
this book. The price is tex cents. Published 
by the National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House of New York. 


MopeRATE Dringine — For and Against — 
from a Scientific Point of View. By Benjamin 
W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. A strong pam- 
phlet of 48 pages ; well adapted, as all Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s pamphlets are, for the reading of the 
young. Reform is nowhere more earnestly ad- 
vocated than by this distinguished physician. 
Price twenty cents. Published by the above. 


Tae Dory or tHe CaurcH. By the Rev. 
Canon Farrar. In which the worthy divine ad- 
dresses himself to his fellow clergymen for the 
purpose of stimulating more zeal into church 
movements against alcoholism. Price ten cents. 
Published by the above. 

Beware oF Srrone Drink: a Temperance 
Concert Exercise for Sunday-schools, Reform 
Clubs, Temperance Organizations, etc. By Mrs. 
E.H. Thompson. Price six cents each, and sixty 
cents per dozen. Published by the same. 


Messrs. Scrrpner & Co., New York, are the 
publishers of Dr. Robinson’s admirable Cellec- 
tion of Spiritual Songs, with Music—described 
in our March rumber. 

I’m WAITING For A LETTER, Love.” Song and 
Chorus. Words by Arthur W. French. Music 
by C. D. Blake. W. A. Pond & Co, New York. 


An Open Letter To Samvet CoLa@atTe, touch - 
ing the conduct of Anthony Comstock and the 
N. Y. Society for Suppression of Vice. By D. 
M. Bennett, New York. 


Tue ELEVENTH ANNUAL Report of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for 1878, is a fair presentation of an ear- 
nest indeavor to resolve the great problem of 
negro education. The statistics given are, as a 
general thing, fovorable to continued work in the 
field. The enterprise, at any rate, is hopefully sus- 
tained. 

Wiwz Awake—an illustrated magazine for 
young people,—in its current numbers shows no- 
flagging of interest in editor or publisher. The 
wants of children in the way of literature, are as 
well met in this publication as in any of the kind. 
known to the public. 








